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Preface 


The Syriac treatise published in this volume is in many respects a unique text. 
Though it has been preserved anonymously, there remains little doubt that it be- 
longs to Porphyry of Tyre. Accordingly, it enlarges our knowledge of the views of 
Plotinus’ famous disciple. The text is an important witness to Platonist discussions 
of First Principles and of Plato’s concept of Prime Matter in the Timaeus. It contains 
extensive quotations from Atticus, Severus, and Boethus, and thus provide us with 
new textual witnesses to these philosophers, whose legacy remains very limited. 
Additionally, the treatise is a rare example of a Platonist work preserved in the Syri- 
ac language. Syriac reception of Plato and Platonic teachings has left rather scant 
traces, and the question of what precisely Syriac Christians knew about Plato and 
his philosophy remains a debated issue. The treatise provides new evidence of the 
close acquaintance of Syriac scholars with Platonic cosmology and with philosophi- 
cal commentaries on the Timaeus. 


Before turning to the description of the Syriac text, some preliminary notes are 
necessary: 

The author: The text has come down to us without the author’s name. However, 
the latter calls himself a disciple of Longinus and Plotinus, and thus it is most prob- 
able that the treatise derives from Porphyry of Tyre. Comparison with extant frag- 
ments of Porphyry’s writings leaves no doubt that the treatise goes back to Plotinus’ 
disciple. 

The title: The Syriac text has been preserved without title. The comparison with 
the extant evidence of, and about, Porphyry’s writings does not allow one to identify 
with certainty the Syriac version as part of any known Greek work of this author. 
The treatise focuses on two topics: First Principles and Prime Matter evaluated in 
the light of Plato’s Timaeus. Thus, in order to give an idea of the contents of this 
Syriac text, it is published as Porphyry’s On Principles and Matter (abbreviated as 
PM). 

The main aim of this book is the publication of the Syriac text, making it availa- 
ble for specialists in late ancient philosophy. Hence, it is not meant to provide an 
exhaustive commentary on the details of the text, but it does seek to establish the 
evidence necessary to demonstrate that the text belongs to Porphyry. It is hoped 
that with the release of this edition, the important work of elaborating multiple 
details within the text will be taken up by historians of philosophy and Porphyry 
scholars. 

The structure of the Introduction reflects the main purpose of the book, i.e. the 
publication of the Syriac version of the treatise. The Introduction contains two parts, 
the first of which suggests a detailed description of the preserved text and tries to 
contextualize it within the history of Syriac literature. The second part gives an 
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overview of the contents of the treatise and lists its main arguments, allowing one to 
ascribe the Greek source to Porphyry with great certainty. The glossary at the end of 
the book is an attempt to reconstruct the terminology of the Greek original, which is 
based on the extant ancient Syriac translations from the Greek. 

Transliteration: Syriac words are vocalized according to the East Syriac vocaliza- 
tion system, but long and short vowels remain undifferentiated. 
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1 The Syriac Text and its History 


1.1 Description by Timothy I (d. 823) 


The earliest reference to the Syriac treatise On Principles and Matter (hereafter: PM) 
dates from the last decades of the eighth century AD. At that time, Timothy I, who had 
just assumed his position as the head of the Church of the East (East Syrian Catholi- 
cos-Patriarch between 780-823)', wrote a letter to Mar Pethion, the head of the school 
of the monastery of Mar Abraham at Bashosh near Mosul’. Pethion died in 782/783, 
so that it must have been 781 or early 782 when Timothy wrote his letter, asking 
Pethion to do him a favor and to search for a number of books’. 

The place where these books could have been found was not the East Syriac mon- 
astery of Mar Abraham where Pethion lived, but the West Syriac convent Mar Mattai, 
which was situated not far from Mosul and possessed a large library’. Timothy asked 
Pethion to make his inquiries concerning books secretly, for he supposed that, if his 
request became public, the Syrian Orthodox community would not be eager to share 
their book treasures with the head of the Church of the East. 

Timothy’s first years as Catholicos were marked by active scholarly work. Follow- 
ing the request of the caliph al-Mahdi, Timothy (who had received a solid training in 
the school of Pethion's predecessor, Abraham bar Dashandad^) started to translate 
Aristotle's Topica into Arabic‘. The difficulties in understanding this Aristotelian 


1 For Timothy I, see especially Berti, Vita e studi di Timoteo I. See further Heimgartner, “Der 
ostsyrische Patriarch Timotheos I. (780-823) und der Aristotelismus". 

2 Letter 43 in the collection of letters of Timothy. The Syriac text has been preserved in ms. Baghdad, 
Chaldean Monastery 509 (dated to 1299), which served as the basis for a number of later copies; cf. 
Heimgartner, Die Briefe 42-58: Textedition, vii-xii. The Syriac text of Letter 43 was published twice 
on the basis of the modern copies of the Baghdad codex: Braun, “Briefe”, 4-11 (Syriac with a German 
transl.); Pognon, Une version syriaque, xvi-xx (Syriac with a French transl.). Sebastian Brock pub- 
lished an English translation of it: Brock, “Two Letters of the Patriarch Timothy", 235-237. The mod- 
ern critical edition of the letter is: Heimgartner, Die Briefe 42-58: Textedition, 65-68. German trans- 
lation: Heimgartner, Die Briefe 42-58: Übersetzung, 47-52. 

3 For the date of the letter, see Berti, Vita e studi di Timoteo I, 50-62; Heimgartner, Die Briefe 42-58: 
Ubersetzung, li. 

4 Cf. Berti, "Libri e biblioteche cristiane nell'Iraq". 

5 Cf. Berti, Vita e studi di Timoteo I, 122-132. 

6 Timothy writes that he worked together with the scholar Abu Nuh and that he himself translated 
only part of the text from Syriac into Arabic, while Abu Nuh finished the translation. Timothy's de- 
scription of this project is not quite clear and it has caused various interpretations of it. Cf. Heim- 
gartner, Die Briefe 42-58: Übersetzung, 47—48, n. 219. 
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work made Timothy ask Pethion to look for commentaries and scholia not only on the 
Topica, but also on other works of Aristotle (in the Syriac or Greek languages)’. 

Additionally, among the works that attracted the attention of the Catholicos was 
one text, which Timothy described as follows’: 


Further, search for the treatises on the natural principles of bodies, written by 
someone according to the Platonic teachings (dogma platonigos), whose begin- 
ning is: “Concerning natural principles of bodies some said...” In the first part 
(memra), he (i.e. the author) lists the views of all the ancient philosophers and 
explains the Platonic (platonigo)? Ideas (ideos) and Forms (tapnke). In the second 
part (memra), he starts to speak about matter, species, and negation according to 
the Aristotelian teachings (dogma aristoteligos). He makes ca. five chapters in it, 
but gives no conclusion to the treatise. 


Timothy’s account suggests that the version of the text known to him was anony- 
mous, though it makes clear that the author of the treatise aimed to expound the Pla- 
tonic views of the material, combining it with elements of Aristotelian philosophy. 
While presenting the main points of the text, Timothy uses several terms characteris- 
tic of Platonic philosophy: ideos = ai iéa; tapnke = tà 6101), thus stressing that they 
formed the core of the argument. 

Concerning the form of the text, Timothy stated that the treatise was incomplete. 
Its beginning, which the Catholicos quoted verbatim, does not look like a usual intro- 
duction to a philosophical work, which would explain its aim and ascribe it to partic- 
ular author. Similarly, as Timothy noted, the text did not contain a proper conclusion, 
so that it looked rather like a fragment, which, however, was large enough to include 
several parts (memre), one of which contained a number of chapters. 

Since the first publication of Timothy’s letter to Mar Pethion, scholars have failed 
to identify the text that attracted the interest of the Catholicos in 781/782, in spite of 





7 Letter 43.5, see Heimgartner, Die Briefe 42-58: Textedition, 66; Heimgartner, Die Briefe 42-58: Uber- 
setzung, 49-50. 

8 Syriac text: =» xi uam; Aiaran Cuin nei دحل‎ me Moo әл ах. 
Os Mən rar 3 mais eri حل‎ io تعصی‎ molem vaan rela max o3 
réaiahla دوه‎ masa Tio m venta مدقم‎ mme aonla easi موخت‎ 
vor ehala a erda eoo Wn and ize oia دی‎ mae AS anuos 
خحد لہ عدلت‎ mo tiie ي‎ mA» Her mo tara caasa ах даз SAN ол 
ina (Heimgartner, Die Briefe 42-58: Textedition, 67.36-68.6). English translation is mine. Cf. 
Brock, “Two Letters of the Patriarch Timothy”, 237. 

9 For the Syriac waw (a) representing the Greek plural ending ot, see Butts, Language Change, 91, 99. 
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his detailed description of the treatise". This situation changed in 2014, when Sebas- 
tian Brock and Lucas Van Rompay published a catalogue of Syriac manuscripts now 
preserved in the Egyptian monastery Dayr а1-Зигуап", The authors of the catalogue 
did not notice the similarity between one of the items in ms. 27 and the text refered to 
in Timothy's letter. However, their description of the codex included the incipit of a 
treatise, which coincided nearly verbatim with the quotation preserved in Timothy's 
Letter 43. Thanks to this description, it became possible for the present author to es- 
tablish the connection between the two texts". 


1.2 Treatise in Ms. Dayr al-Suryan Syr. 27 (9th cent.) 


In 1951, the Coptic scholar Murad Kamil visited the *Monastery of the Syrians" (Dayr 
al-Suryan) in the Egyptian desert of Scetis, where the abbot showed him the Syriac 
manuscripts (34 in number) that were still preserved in the monastic library’. Kamil 
briefly studied the contents of the codices and described the results of his analysis in 
Arabic, in a hand-written catalogue, which remained unpublished. Around 1960, 
Kamil's text was translated into English by Piet B. Dirksen, whose work was also never 
published“. The codex containting PM was listed under number 29 in this catalogue 
and, according to Kamil, it combined two different manuscripts, which he dated to 
the seventh and the tenth centuries respectively. 

The first published description of the codex containing PM appeared in 2014 in 
the afore-mentioned catalogue of Brock and Van Rompay, where ms. 29 of Kamil re- 
ceived the shelf-mark 27 (hereafter: ms. DS 27)”. Similar to Kamil, Lucas Van Rompay, 
who was mainly responsible for the description of ms. DS 27, distinguished two large 
parts in it, which he marked as A and B. Part A covers folios 1-94. It contains poetical 
works of Ephrem the Syrian, Isaac of Antioch, and Jacob of Sarug, and it may be dated 
as early as the sixth century. Part B covers the rest of the codex (fols. 95-127) and 
includes, in turn, remains from several other manuscripts. 

Van Rompay identified five different *unrelated" manuscripts that formed Part 
B's. However, it is likely that this number should be reduced. There is no doubt that 





10 Cf. Brock, *Two Letters of the Patriarch Timothy", 243; Berti, Vita e studi di Timoteo I, 320; Heim- 
gartner, Die Briefe 42-58: Übersetzung, 51, n. 238. 

11 Brock & Van Rompay, Catalogue. 

12 The identification was suggested for the first time in the Russian publication: Arzhanov, “Syriac 
Natural Philosophy”. See also Arzhanov, Syriac Sayings of Greek Philosophers, 129-130. 

13 Brock & Van Rompay, Catalogue, xviii. 

14 Kamil, Catalogue. 

15 Brock & Van Rompay, Catalogue, 159-177. 

16 Brock & Van Rompay, Catalogue, 164-177. 
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the last folios of DS 27, i.e. fols. 124-127 (= “[Ms. 5]” of Van Rompay”) originate from 

a separate codex that is, like the rest of Part B, dated to the ninth/tenth century. These 

folios are written in one column in the traditional Estrangela script and thus clearly 

differ from the ductus and from the layout of the rest of Part B. 

Two folios, i.e. fols. 96-97 (= “[Ms. 2]” of Van Rompay) are characterized by some 
unique elements? that differentiate them from the ductus of fols. 95 + 98-123. How- 
ever, they share the same layout of the pages as the latter and are dated to the ninth 
century. The differences between fols. 96-97 on the one hand, and fols. 95 + 98-123 
on the other, may be explained by the assumption that different scribes worked on 
the same codex, which would reduce the number of manuscripts in Part B to two, 
though this question demands further clarification. 

What seems to be much more certain is the relation between the rest of the folios 
in Part B. Van Rompay identified three different codices there (= “[Ms. 1]”, “[Ms. 3]”, 
and “[Ms. 4]”). The text of PM gives good reasons for revising this identification. The 
first mention of the treatise, which in Syriac starts with the words: “Among those who 
did research on natural principles...” (cf. the description by Timothy I above) appears 
on folio 100r, which Van Rompay considered part of “[Ms. 4]”. At the end of the frag- 
ment of an unidentified text, there stands a short note: “After this — ‘On those who 
did research on natural principles...’.” This note is elliptical and it may be understood 
as: “After this, follows...” However, the next piece in the manuscript is not the above- 
mentioned treatise, but the epistle of Severus Sebokht to Yonan concerning questions 
of Aristotelian logic. The text of PM begins on fol. 114v, which Van Rompay ascribes 
to “[Ms. 1]”. Folios 98-99, which Van Rompay identified as a separate work (“Expla- 
nation of Plato’s thoughts on matter”) and as part of another codex, “[Ms. 3]”, in re- 
ality contain the last portion of PM. 

Thus, “[Ms. 1]”, “[Ms. 3]”, and “[Ms. 4]”, as identified by Van Rompay turn out to 
be connected through the treatise On Principles and Matter, which is scattered 
through different parts of ms. DS 27. The dating, layout, and the ductus of the three 
allegedly separate manuscripts also speak in favor of their interrelation: 

- АЛП three parts are dated by Van Rompay to the ninth/tenth centuries. 

- Their layout is nearly identical: the area of writing is 18/19 x 12/12.5 cm, written 
in two columns, with 32 to 40 lines per column (this number varies throughout 
the ms.). 

- The form of writing is very similar. It combines elements of Estrangela (e.g., in 
the letters Beth, Gamal, Mim, Qaph, and Shin) and Serto (e.g., in the letters Alaph, 
Dalath, He, Rish, and Taw). 





17 Cf. the table in Brock & Van Rompay, Catalogue, 177. 
18 Cf. Brock & Van Rompay, Catalogue, 166. 
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- The similarities between the three parts of the ms. do not rule out the obvious 
differences between them. Rather, they can be explained as different scribal hab- 
its, so that a number of hands may be detected in the same codex. 


Thus, we have enough arguments to consider “[Ms. 1]”, “[Ms. 3]”, and “[Ms. 4]” as 
identified by Van Rompay, as originally belonging to the same manuscript, although 
a number of scribal hands may be determined there. Based on its paleographical fea- 
tures, combining Estrangela and Serto scripts”, this manuscript may be dated with 
the help of the “Digital Analysis of Syriac Handwriting” (DASH) tool” to the last half 
of the ninth century”. 

Though the exact date and place of the production of the codex remain unknown 
due to the loss of its colophon, a scribal note at the bottom of folio 111r informs us 
about the time and circumstances of its coming to Egypt”: 


This book belongs to the Monastery of the Mother of God in the desert of Scetis 
(i.e. Dayr al-Suryan). Patriarch Abraham donated it to the monastery in the days 
of Abbot Saliba. Anathema will fall on everyone who removes it from the desert 
of Scetis. 


This note refers to the Coptic patriarch of Syriac origin, Abraham b. Zur‘a, who occu- 
pied the Alexandrian see in 975-978” and who must have brought a number of Syriac 
mss. with him to Egypt”. 

It is now difficult to reconstruct the original volume of the codex that Abraham 
donated to the monastery in the late tenth century. Given the evidence listed above, 
we may put the preserved folios of the codex in the following order: 





19 This is particularly evident in the specific combination of the following letters: Serto Alaph, Es- 
trangela Gamal, Serto He, Estrangela Qaph, and Serto Taw. 

20 <http://dash.stanford.edu/>, accessed 01.10.2020. This powerful tool supplements and at some 
points replaces the main reference work, i.e. Hatch, Album of Dated Syriac Manuscripts. 

21 The comparison with the DASH-database has made clear that the style of handwriting of those 
folios of ms. DS 27 that include PM turns out to be closest to mss. BL Add. 14668, fols. 40-43 (dated 
to 866), BL Add. 14650 (dated to 874-875), BL Add. 12167 (dated to 876), BL Add. 17130 (dated to 876- 
877), BL Add. 18819 (dated to 883-884), and BL Add. 17194 (dated to 885-886). 

22 Syriac: KUN mar eA ation Axa Wold al, yusa oaa eio حاط‎ mos 
A sass ini ن‎ mÑ aas حل‎ doxi is حل‎ ribieira ے‎ pain eis Vs omia 
(Brock & Van Rompay, Catalogue, 172). 

23 See den Heijer, “Les Patriarches coptes d’origine syrienne”, 49-57. 

24 Cf. Brock & Van Rompay, Catalogue, 172. 
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fols. 100r-103v 
+ fols. 106r-107v 


Letters of Severus Sebokht to Yonan” and to Aitallaha* 
concerning some questions of Aristotle’s De Interpreta- 
tione and Analytica Priora 





fols. 107v-113v 


Anonymous treatise On the Division of Substance, on the 
Division of Creatures, and on the Mixtures of Bodies, 
which contains a commentary on the main terms of 
Porphyry's Isagoge? 





fol. 95r 


Ps.-Aristotle On Virtue” 





fols. 95r-v + 114r 


Prophecies of Pagan Philosophers about Christ? 





fols. 114r-v 


List of Syriac particles 





fol. 114v 

+ fols. 104r-105v 
+ fols. 115r-116v 
+ fols. 981-7 


Treatise On Principles and Matter 





fols. 117r-118r 


Treatise on names deriving from actions 





fols. 118r-v 


Treatise on the types of statements according to Aristo- 
tle 





fol. 118v 


Ephrem the Syrian, A dispute with a poet 





fols. 118v-123r 


Treatise On the Soul divided into seven sections and de- 
rived mainly from the pseudepigraphical tract On the 


Soul ascribed to Gregory Thaumaturgus” 





25 Hugonnard-Roche, “Questions de logique au VIIe siècle”. Cf. Reinink, “Severus Sebokts Brief”. 
26 Hugonnard-Roche, “L’épitre de Sévére Sebokht à Aitilaha" (the author did not use ms. DS 27 for 
his edition). 

27 Cf. the note on fol. 113v, col. b: guia ^N, AX tars mio ahan میت‎ Lan ona, 
elo نانوی‎ — “Now, the Greek terms, that are found in this treatise Isagoge, are...” A similar 
collection of definitions entitled “On the division of substance” is found in ms. BL Add. 14658, fols. 
168ra-172rb, cf. Wright, Catalogue, part 3, 1159. 

28 An unidentified pseudepigraphon, whose full text is quoted in Brock & Van Rompay, Catalogue, 
164. 

29 Brock, “A Syriac Collection of Prophesies”. Cf. Brock, “Some Syriac Excerpts from Greek collec- 
tions of Pagan Prophecies”; Arzhanov, Syriac Sayings of Greek Philosophers, 103-110. 

30 The text of this treatise has been published twice. The first edition based on ms. Sinai Syriac 16: 
Lewis, Catalogue of the Syriac MSS, 19-26. Another one based on ms. BL Add. 14658: Furlani, “Syriac 
Version of the Aöyoç kepañarwsng nepi ıuxfig ۲۵۵4 Татихубу”. See also Zonta, *Nemesiana Syriaca". 
A third witness to this treatise is ms. Mardin, Church of the Forty Martyrs (CFMM) 404, available 
online in the database of vHMML, <https://www.vhmml.org/>, assessed on 01.03.2020. 
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A collection of texts, bearing the title On Virtue Accord- 
ing to the Philosophers and on the Definition of Names 
and including a selection from Sayings of Greek Philos- 
ophers? and Pythagorean Sentences? 


k fols. 1231-7 





The compendium that is reconstructed in the proposed form begins with questions 
on Aristotelian logic (items a and b, see also c and h), includes some works on gram- 
mar (items e and g), and a treatise on natural philosophy (f). These works appear side 
by side with various pieces that may be characterized as *popular philosophy" (d and 
i), or moral philosophy in the gnomic form (j and k), which mostly appear at the end 
of the compendium. Such a combination of logic, grammar, physics, and moral phi- 
losophy is characteristic of another large philosophical anthology, ms. BL Add. 
14658, dating from the seventh century, which until the beginning of the 19th century 
had also been preserved in the library of Dayr al-Suryan”. 

The treatise On Principles and Matter occupies a central position in this compen- 
dium. Now, various portions of it are disseminated through Part B of ms. DS 27. The 
correct order of folios is: 114v; 104r-105v; 115r-116v; 98r-99v. 

Both the beginning of the treatise (on fol. 114v) and its end (on fol. 99v) have been 
preserved in the codex. The description of Timothy I (see above) and the reference to 
the treatise on fol. 100r corroborate the assumption that the Syriac version of the trea- 
tise (already at the end of the eighth century, when Timothy was looking for it) con- 
tained no specific title, but was referred to by its first sentence. 

The references by Timothy (ex. 3 etas شک‎ Asx — “On natural principles 
of bodies") and the reference on fol. 100r of the codex ( حل‎ anas aras ale حل‎ 
mau شیک‎ — “On those who did research on natural principles") in various ways 
make use of the first sentence of the treatise, which runs as follows: aras ele 
“anam dura aia شنک‎ am 191 نوی 13> جذه‎ hun‘ An vs حل‎ Manan 
luria MAD ал e can Ai airi — “Among those who did research 
on natural principles, some said that the first principle is one, and some said that the 
principles of natural things are many”. While the Catholicos picks up the last words 
of this sentence, the scribe of the codex quotes its beginning. At present, it is difficult 
to say whether, originally, the Syriac version of the treatise started with these words 
and lacked any formal introduction, or whether some part of the treatise had been 
lost before Timothy came across it at the end of the eighth century. 





31 Cf. Arzhanov, Syriac Sayings of Greek Philosophers, 34-37. 

32 For various collections of this gnomic anthology, see Arzhanov, Syriac Sayings of Greek Philoso- 
phers, 84-90. 

33 For the content of this ms. and the idea of the enkyklios paideia reflected in it, see part 1.4 of the 
Introduction. 
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In the restored form, the treatise runs without breaks, so that no lacunas can be 
detected between the preserved folios. Thus, we can assume that ms. DS 27 contains 
the treatise in a very similar form, as it became known to Timothy, although the codex 
of Dayr al-Suryan contains no division into parts and chapters, which Timothy antic- 
ipates in his description. 

The East Syrian Catholicos made clear that the treatise had no formal conclusion. 
This is also the case with the version of ms. DS 27 which ends with a quotation from 
Boethus. This quotation runs until the end of the second column of fol. 99v, and after 
it we find a blank space that could be filled with ca. two lines of text (if we compare 
this column with the first one on the same page). A graphic sign « marks the end of 
the treatise, confirming the assumption that no part of the text has been lost due to 
the loss of folios in ms. DS 27. 

The structure of the treatise preserved in the codex of Dayr al-Suryan is also con- 
firmed by the 13th-century witness of Grigorios Bar ‘Ebraya, or Barhebraeus, who pre- 
served an abridged version of it. 


1.3 Epitome by Barhebraeus (d. 1286) 


The Syrian Orthodox Maphrian and polymath, one of the main figures of the so-called 
“Syriac Renaissance” of the 12th-13th centuries, Grigorios Abu 1-Farağ Bar “Ebraya, 
or Barhebraeus, was born in 1225/1226 in Melitene**. He studied in Antioch, Tripoli, 
and possibly in Damascus, before entering the office of bishop and later on, in 1264, 
that of the “Maphrian of the East”, the second highest office of the Syrian Orthodox 
Church, which he held until his death in 1286. His regular place of residence as 
Maphrian was the monastery of Mar Mattai near Mosul. Thus, Barhebreaus had con- 
stant access to the convent's library, which served as a rich source of material for his 
works. Additionally, he often resided in Maragha, which at that time became the 
usual residence of Ilkhans and a new center of learning. Maragha was the place where 
Barhebraeus met leading Muslim scholars of his day, among others Nasir al-Din al- 
Tusi, whose works made a great impact on him”. 

Barhebraeus left an enormous corpus of writings, which to a large extent have 
the form of compendia and encyclopedias. Their contents vary from issues of theol- 
ogy to meteorology and natural sciences. The Syrian Orthodox Maphrian draw on a 
large variety of sources, both Syriac and Arabic, compiling them in such a way that 





34 For Barhebraeus, his life and works, see Takahashi, Barhebraeus: A Bio-Bibliography. 
35 Cf. Borbone, *Maragha Mditta Arskitä”. 
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allowed him to create his own, quite original, works”. Some of his sources provided 

him with the literary forms that he was eager to fill with new materials”. 

The Candelabra of Sanctuary (Mnarat Qudshe) is a compendium of mainly theo- 
logical contents”. Its title refers to the image of a candelabra with twelve bases for 
candles, and each part, or Base, focuses on a particular branch of knowledge. The 
second Base, which deals with the structure of the universe, was the earliest part of 
this huge compendium”. Barhebraeus composed it in 1266/1267 after a long stay in 
the monastery of Mar Mattai'?. During his work, the Maphrian was thus able to make 
use of the monastery's rich library, which at that time must still have contained the 
PM, which Timothy I had been searching for there several centuries before. 

The second Base bears the title دمک حل‎ далы M — “On the Nature of the 
Universe""^, It contains an excursus on Greek natural philosophy, which turns out to 
be an abridged version of the treatise that came down to us in ms. DS 27. It starts with 
an introductory sentence on the diversity of opinions among ancient philosophers 
concerning the nature of the universe, which has no parallel in the version of ms. DS 
27 and was probably introduced by Barhebraeus for the sake of coherence. In the next 
sentence, he turns to the views of Thales (cf. PM 85) and other Greek philosophers. 
The version of Barhebraeus contains the following three parts: 

1. Classification of the views of ancient philosophers on First Principles. The list in- 
cludes: Thales, Anaximenes, Diogenes, Hippasus, Heraclitus, Theophrastus, Xe- 
nophanes, Parmenides, Melissus, Anaxagoras, Leucippus, Democritus, Epicu- 
rus, Empedocles, Aristotle, the Stoics, and Pythagoras. 

2. An exposition of Plato’s thought on First Principles based on the interpretation 
of the Timaeus by Atticus, Severus, Plutarch, and Boethus. 

3. Ashort reference to the teachings of Bardaisan and Mani on First Principles. 


The third part of Barhebraeus' account finds no parallels in the version of ms. DS 27. 
There, the Syrian Orthodox Maphrian refers to two main local “heresies”, which all 
Syriac authors, starting from Ephrem the Syrian, were eager to refute“. However, the 





36 Cf. Takahashi, Aristotelian Meteorology in Syriac, 3-4. 

37 Cf. the analysis of the sources of several parts of the second Base of the Candelabra of Sanctuary 
in Takahashi, “The Greco-Syriac and Arabic Sources of Barhebraeus’ Mineralogy and Meteorology”. 
38 See Takahashi, Barhebraeus: A Bio-Bibliography, 175-190. 

39 This part of Barhebraeus’ work was published several times. Based on ms. Berlin Syr. 190 (Sachau 
81): Gottheil, “A Synopsis of Greek Philosophy”. On the basis of mss. Vat. Syr. 168, Berlin Syr. 190 
(Sachau 81), and Paris Syr. 210: Bakoš, Le candélabre du sanctuaire. Based on ms. Jerusalem, St. 
Mark’s Monastery, Syr. 135: Çiçek, Mnorath Kudshe. 

40 For the date of the composition of the second Base of the Candelabra, see Takahashi, Bio-Bibliog- 
raphy, 23, 91. 

41 See Bakoš, Le candélabre du sanctuaire, 542.2 = Çiçek, Mnorath Kudshe, 46.2 = Gottheil, “A Syn- 
opsis of Greek Philosophy”, 249, line 1 of the Syriac text. 

42 For Bardaisan and Ephrem, see section 1.4 of the Introduction. 
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two other parts of Barhebraeus’ epitome match the opening and the closing sections 
of the treatise in ms. DS 27, thus confirming the volume of the treatise in the form 
preserved in the codex of Dayr al-Suryan, i.e. without any additions at the beginning 


and at the end. 


In spite of differences between the versions of Barhebraeus and ms. DS 27, they 
clearly go back to the same version of the text, as a comparison of the two passages 


below demonstrate: 
PM 8811-12 
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Leucippus, too, says that principles are 
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Leucippus also assumed that principles 





infinite and that they have change and 





are infinite, though they have change 





continuous generation. Further, he said 
that something that exists is not more 








and continuous generation, and that 
something that exists is not more than 








than something that does not exist. This 
was supported by Democritus. He, too, 
said that principles are infinite, declaring 
that they are one in genus but different in 
shapes, species, or in opposition. 














something that does not exist. Further, 
Democritus said that principles are infi- 
nite, have spherical shape, and that 
they can be divided only in thought, but 
not in actuality. 








43 Bakoš, Le candélabre du sanctuaire, 544.5-9 = Çiçek, Mnorath Kudshe, 47.9-19 = Gottheil, “A Syn- 


opsis of Greek Philosophy”, 250.15-20. 


Also Epicurus seems to have agreed with 
them. He, too, said that the principles 
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Further, Epicurus said that principles 
were infinite and indivisible, moving in 








were in(finite) and indivisible, that they 





the infinite void, and that they have 





vvere moving in the infinite void, that 
they have size, shape, and vveight, and 
further that they are similar to something 
without parts. When they interweave 
with and adhere to one another, they 
complete the world and what is in it. 





size, shape, and weight. 





The underlined elements in the two Syriac passages coincide verbatim, and these par- 

allels are numerous enough to show that the two texts are related to each other. 

Given, however, the differences between them, the nature of this relation could be 

explained by two different scenarios: 

(1) Barhebraeus was familiar with a version of the text other than that preserved in 
ms. DS 27; i.e. both texts go back to a version that predates the direct prototype 
of ms. DS 27, which has not come down to us. 

(2) Barhebraeus was familiar with the same version of the text, which he altered ac- 
cording to the needs of his compendium, and while composing this part of the 
Candelabra of Sanctuary, he made use not only of the Syriac treatise now found 
in ms. DS 27, but also of other Syriac and Arabic sources. 


Though the first scenario cannot be ruled out, there seem to be no positive arguments 
in favor of it. One remark of the Maphrian speaks in favor of the second scenario, 
where he makes clear that he abridged and altered the original text of PM, thus ad- 
justing it to his composition”: 


Severus, then, whom Plotinus followed, and Boethus, who was followed by Lon- 
ginus, the teacher of Porphyry, have said a lot concerning the aim of the teach- 
ings of Plato. But we omit their (words) in order not to make our exposition too long. 


Scenario two is corroborated by the fact that most of the elements in the text of Bar- 
hebraeus, which are not present in the treatise preserved in ms. DS 27, find parallels 
in the doxographical materials, first of all in the Arabic translation of Ps.-Plutarch’s 





44 The English translation and cursive are mine. Syriac: wau\yala anı nlı am 3ى‎ eoe ian 
حل نك دوہ‎ сәти ir warjaaiaaı mala varna an mls am wahanla 
әз pany ila airh elia دحليليى..‎ nasus 4 (Bakoš, Le candélabre du sanctuaire, 547.3— 
4 = Çiçek, Mnorath Kudshe, 48.35-49.6). 
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Placita Philosophorum^. While using the text of PM, Barhebraeus was mainly inter- 
ested in its doxographical parts containing the views of ancient philosophers on First 
Principles. That was probably the reason he picked fragments from the treatise 
mainly from the first and from the last part of it, i.e. from the doxography regarding 
the ancient philosophers and from the discussion of the Platonic interpretation of 
Matter which included the views of the Middle Platonists Atticus, Severus, Plutarch 
and others (see PM §§1-16 and 8868-97). To this list of the views of Greek philoso- 
phers, Barhebraeus finally added two main “Syriac philosophers", Bardaisan and 
Mani. 

Another argument corroborates the assumption that Barhebraeus was ac- 
quainted with the ms. that served as the direct source for ms. DS 27. Part B of the latter 
contains a collection of “Prophecies of Pagan Philosophers about Christ”“. This flo- 
rilegium has been preserved in Syriac in various forms, one of which is represented 
by mss. DS 27 and SMMJ 124°”. The “Prophecies” appear also in the Candelabra of 
Sanctuary of Barhebraeus, i.e. in the same work that contains the abridged version of 
PM“. One characteristic relates the text of ms. DS 27 closely to Barhebraeus: after the 
*Prophecies", DS 27 has preserved for us a note of the translator of the Greek text of 
the “Prophecies” into Syriac, who complained that there was one more prophecy 
which he was unable to translate, “because it was similar to the speech of Homer"^, 
The same remark on the missing prophecy that was "similar to the speech of Homer" 
appears in Barhebraeus, which makes it very probable that the Syrian Orthodox 
Maphrian was acquainted with the same codex that had served as source for Part B of 
ms. DS 27 in the late ninth century. 


1.4 Natural Philosophy in Syriac Schools 


The Syriac version of the treatise On Principles and Matter serves as an important 
witness to the study of Greek science and philosophy in Syriac schools in the pre- and 
early Islamic periods. Its translation into Syriac forms part of the process of reception 





45 Hans Daiber pointed out to a number of parallels between Barhebraeus and the Arabic Ps.-Plu- 
tarch (Aetius): Daiber, Aetius Arabus, 338, 358, 359. 

46 See the structure of the ms. in 1.2, above. 

47 See Arzhanov, Syriac Sayings of Greek Philosophers, 103-110. 

48 The Prophecies appear in two parts of the work, Base 3 (Graffin, Le Candélabre du Sanctuaire, 582- 
584) and Base 4 (Khoury, Le Candélabre du Sanctuaire, 18-21). 

49 The full text of the translator's note: "These testimonies and oracles were collected from the book 
of the Pope Anastasius, patriarch of Alexandria. They were translated from Greek into Syriac by the 
humble Nona, in accordance with my ability, for the praise of God and for the benefit of those who 
come across them. They are eleven in number. There was one more, but because it was similar to the 
speech of Homer, I was not able to translate it properly" (see Arzhanov, Syriac Sayings of Greek Phi- 
losophers, 106). 
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of Greek natural philosophy by Syrian Christian intellectuals”. It seems important to 

dwell for a short time on this process before we turn to the question of the probable 

historical background of the Syriac translation of the treatise. 
We may differentiate three large periods in the development of the Syriac philo- 
sophical tradition”: 

(1) The early stage between ca. the third and fifth centuries AD, which may to some 
extent be characterised as authentically Syriac; 

(2) The time between the sixth and ninth centuries AD, when Syriac philosophy 
comes to be largely dependent on the Alexandrian tradition and can therefore be 
called Graeco-Syriac; 

(3) The period after the ninth century, which may be called Syro-Arabic™. 


The formative period of Syriac philosophy does not look like a homogeneous tradi- 
tion, but appears to modern scholars in a plurality of various forms. It includes such 
indigenous writers as Aphrahat (first half of the fourth century), and Ephrem the Syr- 
ian (d. 373), who seem to have remained uninfluenced by Greek philosophy and thus 
appear as “essentially Semitic” thinkers”. On the other hand, it includes the figure of 
Bardaisan (d. 222), who was greatly dependent on Hellenic culture”. Also, Ephrem’s 
knowledge of and references to Greek ideas” were to a large extent due to the need 
for polemic against influential intellectual groups of his time, like the followers of 
Bardaisan. 

The latter figure stands out in this period, as the influence of his ideas reached 
even to the time of Barhebraeus (cf. above). Virtually none of Bardaisan’s writings has 
survived until today; however, the preserved Book of the Laws of the Countries 
composed by his pupil Philip, and references to Bardaisan’s views by Eusebius of 


50 For the Syriac reception of Greek natural philosophy, see Arzhanov & Arnzen, “Die Glossen in Ms. 
Leyden Or. 583”. 

51 For general overviews of Syriac philosophy, or philosophy in Syriac, see Endress, “Philosophie 
und Wissenschaften bei den Syrern”; Daiber, “Die syrische Tradition in frühislamischer Zeit”; Hu- 
gonnard-Roche & Watt, “Philosophie im syrischen Sprachbereich”; Watt, “Syriac Philosophy”; Fiori 
& Hugonnard-Roche, La philosophie en syriaque. 

52 This classification differs from the one proposed by Sebastian Brock, who suggested the following 
periodisation of the process of creative adaptation of Hellenic culture, or the “Hellenization of Syriac 
culture”: (1) the fourth century, when “Syriac culture is still essentially Semitic in its outlook”, (2) the 
fifth and sixth centuries that form a period of transition, and (3) the period after the seventh century 
(Brock, “From Antagonism to Assimilation”). 

53 The expression of S. Brock, see Brock, “From Antagonism to Assimilation”, 17. 

54 Cf. Furlani, “Sur le stoicisme de Bardesane d’Edesse”; Beck, “Ephrams Rede gegen eine philoso- 
phische Schrift des Bardaisan”; Possekel, “Bardaisan of Edessa: Philosopher or Theologian?”; 
Ramelli, Bardaisan of Edessa: A Reassessment. 

55 Cf. Possekel, Evidence of Greek Philosophical Concepts. 
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Caesarea” suggest that “the Aramaic philosopher”, as Ephrem calls him”, had a good 
knowledge of contemporary philosophy, especially Stoic ethics”. 

Some elements of Platonic teachings may be identified in Bardaisan’s views, and 
it thus seems not altogether surprising to find a reference to him made by Porphyry”, 
who calls Bardaisan “a Babylonian man”®. Porphyry states that Bardaisan put a fig- 
ure of Christ in the form of a cross in the center of the universe, who thus represents 
the whole cosmos but who also serves as a “model” (ларббегуро) for God in His cre- 
ative activity“. The latter notion (if it really comes from “the Aramaic philosopher” 
and not from Porphyry himself) suggests that Bardaisan must have been familiar with 
the central Platonic concept of the First Forms, which God was contemplating during 
the creation of the world, a concept which Bardaisan has modified in a Christian 
way”. 

Bardaisan’s knowledge of Platonic philosophy is corroborated by his later critic, 
Ephrem the Syrian, who mentions that Bardaisan composed a polemical treatise ad- 
dressed to the “house of Plato"9. Further, Ephrem's disciple Aba wrote in the treatise 
On the Mind that, according to Plato, “the mystery and sign of everything that exists 
is with the King of the Universe”™. That is, he was familiar with this image, which 
appears in the Second Epistle of Plato and which became a frequent reference text for 
Christian apologists. 

Thus, we have good reason to assume that elements of Platonic cosmology were 
known to educated Syrians in the early stage of the Syriac philosophical tradition. 
Though we are not able to establish with certainty what Bardaisan or Ephrem, who 


56 The preserved witnesses have been collected and analysed in Drijvers, Bardaisan of Edessa. 

57 Syr. دص‎ oos, literally “the philosopher of the Arameans”, see Mitchell, Ephraim’s 
Prose Refutations, vol. 2, 7-8. 

58 Stoic moral philosophy is present in the Letter of Mara Bar Serapion to his Son, a Syriac treatise 
written in the genre of consolation probably in the fourth century. The full text of the Letter was pub- 
lished with an English translation in: Cureton, Spicilegium Syriacum, 70-76 (English), 43-48 (Syriac). 
German translation: Schulthess, “Der Brief des Mara bar Sarapion”. The most recent analysis of the 
Letter, which includes the earlier bibliography: Merz & Tieleman, The Letter of Mara bar Sarapion in 
Context. For the dating of the Letter, see especially McVey, “A Fresh Look”. 

59 Fragments from Porphyry’s lost work De Styge have been transmitted by Stobaeus, see Porphyry, 
Fr. 372-378 (442-461 Smith). 

60 Cf. Ramelli, Bardaisan of Edessa: A Reassessment, 91-109; Tanaseanu-Döbler, “Bemerkungen zu 
Porphyrios und Bardaisan”. 

61 Stobaeus, Eclogae 1.3.96 (I 66.24-70.13 Wachsmuth) = Porphyry, Fr. 376 (447-461 Smith). 

62 Cf. a detailed analysis of this passage by Porphyry in Ramelli, Bardaisan of Edessa: A Reassess- 
ment, 91-108. 

63 See Ephrem the Syrian, “A Discourse made by the Blessed Mar Ephrem against the Discourse 
which is called ‘About DMNWS’ which was composed by Bardaisan against the house of Plato”: 
Mitchell, Ephraim’s Prose Refutations, vol. 2, i-xxii (English), 1-49 (Syriac). 

64 The Syriac text of Aba’s treatise has been preserved in ms. Dayr al-Suryan Syr. 20. See fol. 184v: 
yura dan eo e mol. mas كلك‎ am aM iai 0 am. 
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lived in Edessa at the beginning of the third and in the second half of the fourth cen- 
tury respectively, meant by the “house of Plato”. 

The latter expression was used by a later monastic author, John the Solitary, in 
the first half of the fifth century®. His monastery was located in close proximity to 
Apamea on the Orontes, which became famous for its philosophical school founded 
by Iamblichus®. In the second half of the second century, it became the place of living 
and teaching for Numenius. In 269, Plotinus’ disciple Amelius settled himself there 
in order to write down the notes he had made of his teacher’s lectures. Thus, by the 
fifth century, Apamea had became an important center of Neo-Platonism, and it is 
probably this “house of Plato” to which John referred in his letters”. 

By the fifth century, the general negative attitude of Christian intellectuals to- 
wards non-Christian (“pagan”) philosophical schools (present in the writings of John 
the Solitary) became especially apparent. As a consequence of this process, the Pla- 
tonic philosophy that had worked its way into the Syriac philosophical tradition of 
the third to the fifth centuries became unattractive to Syriac intellectuals. However, 
another form of it replaced the academic (Neo-)Platonism of such centers as Apamea, 
namely the monastic ascetic teachings that were based to a large extent on the ideas 
of Origen. The works of Evagrius Ponticus contributed much to the reception and ad- 
aptation of Origenistic ideas in monastic circles®. Nearly the whole corpus of 
Evagrius’ writings was translated into Syriac, and his concept of natural philosophy, 
whose aim he saw as the revelation of the truth hidden in the world,” made a great 
impact on natural philosophy in Syriac schools in the later period. 

The knowledge of Greek natural philosophy in Syriac schools also included vari- 
ous forms of doxography, which transmitted for Syriac scholars the views of Greek 
philosophical schools. The use of doxographical materials was to a large extent de- 
pendent on the new models of education, which, since the fourth century, were pri- 
marily connected with monasteries”. The Syriac ms. BL Add. 14620 has preserved a 
list of ancient Greek philosophers and sages, which suggests some kind of overview 





65 For John the Solitary and his identity, see Hausherr, “Un grand auteur”; Strothmann, Johannes 
von Apamea. 

66 Cf. Balty, “Apamea in Syria”. 

67 Cf. Strothmann, Johannes von Apamea, 8 (Syriac), 120 (German). 

68 Cf. Arzhanov, “Plato in Syriac Literature”, 17-19. 

69 Cf. the last part (that has been preserved only in Syriac) of the treatise Gnostikos: ای‎ nen 
wa حب‎ tals iis. awdi euis haia — “The aim of physical knowledge (= quoil) 
is to reveal the truth hidden in things” (Frankenberg, Evagrius Ponticus, 552-553). For the preserved 
Greek text of the treatise, see Guillaumont & Guillaumont, Le gnostique. 

70 See Arzhanov, “Greek Philosophers in Monastic Schools”. An interesting example of the Oriental 
reception of the tradition of Placita Philosophorum is found in the story of Secundus Taciturnus. Es- 
pecially the Arabic translation of Vita Secundi stands under the sign of the Placita, cf. Overwien, 
“Secundus der schweigende Philosoph”. 
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of Greek philosophy and which transmits for us the picture of classical Greek antiq- 
uity as taught in late antique and early medieval Syriac schools”. This list contains 
not only such famous philosophers as Aristotle, Plato and the Seven Sages, but also 
Zeus, Minus and Rhadamanthus. The latter figures derive from the Greek mythology 
known to Syriac readers mainly due to the corpus of scholia to the writings of Gregory 
of Nazianzus attributed to a certain Nonnus”. 

The scholia to the orations of Gregory turned into a rich source of knowledge of 
the history of Greek philosophy, containing summaries of the Platonic dialogues and 
rudimentary information on Greek philosophers. Among the scholia, we find the fol- 
lowing one”: 


Thirty-seventh is the story about the dejection of Heraclitus. It is this. Although 
Heraclitus and Democritus did not live at the same time, they were natural phi- 
losophers who mocked alike at the constant changes of the world, the latter by 
laughing and the former by weeping. For Democritus laughed continuously at 
human affairs, while Heraclitus wept. Democritus was an Abderitan, and Hera- 
clitus an Ephesian. 


With his writings, Gregory of Nazianzus set up the way for the rejection of the Greek 
non-Christian school system of the fifth century and for the new Christian system of 
education which was later adopted by Syriac intellectuals. This transformation marks 
the transition to a new period of Syriac philosophy, which is dominated by Aristote- 
lian writings and stands under the sign of the Alexandrian tradition. 

It starts with the figure of Sergius of Resh‘ayna (Sargis d-Resh ‘ayna, d. 536)”. In 
the late fifth century, Sergius spent several years in Alexandria, where he received a 
philosophical education from Ammonius, son of Hermeias, accompanied by a 


71 See Arzhanov, Syriac Sayings of Greek Philosophers, 131-133. 

72 They were translated twice into Syriac, see Brock, The Syriac Version of the Pseudo-Nonnos Myth- 
ological Scholia. Edition of the Greek corpus: Nimmo Smith, Pseudo-Nonniani in IV Orationes Gregorii 
Nazianzeni Commentarii. English translation: Nimmo Smith, The Christian’s Guide to Greek Culture. 
73 Scholion 4.37: Tptaxootr EBSopn éotiv iotopia ñ katû thv HpakAeitov Kkatrpetav. Eotı 8۶5 ۰ 
"Нрӧклегтос̧ Kal Anpókprrog ook Ev TH 0019 yeyovöTsç Xpövg), Voko 62 ÖvTeç, dpoiws Tv TOD 
xóopou GAAETOAANAIay Stérralğav, ó pèv yeh@v, ó öz KAaiwv. ó HEV Anpókprrog губЛа OUVEXÕG TA 
прбурата, ó غ8‎ "Нрӧклепос̧ éxAatev. ñv غ6‎ ó èv Anpóxprroc Aßönpitng, ó 62 "Нрӧклатос̧ "Epöotoç, 
(Nimmo Smith, Pseudo-Nonniani in IV Orationes, 103). The English translation is adapted from Nimmo 
Smith, The Christian’s Guide, 27. For the Syriac version of the scholion, see Brock, The Syriac Version 
ofthe Pseudo-Nonnos Mythological Scholia, 99 (English), 231 (Syriac). 

74 For Sergius, see Hugonnard-Roche, “Aux origines de l'exégése orientale et la logique d'Aristote"; 
Hugonnard-Roche, “Note sur Sergius de RéS‘aina”; Fiori, “Un intellectuel alexandrin en Mésopota- 
mie"; Aydin, Sergius of Reshaina, 3-66. 
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thorough medical training in the traditions of iatrosophists”. Having returned to 
Syria, Sergius began operating in the town of Resh‘ayna as a priest and a chief physi- 
cian (archiatros). Being “a man of eloquence, trained in the reading of many books of 
the Greeks””®, he started to translate the works of Galen and Aristotle into Syriac, and 
his translations played an important role in Syriac schools until early Islamic times, 
as the account of Hunayn ibn Ishaq (d. 873) concerning the translations of Galen 
makes apparent”. 

Following the requests of his Church colleagues, Sergius wrote two commen- 
taries on Aristotle”s Categories: a short Introduction addressed to Philotheos/* and a 
long Commentary on Categories addressed to Theodore”. Both works of Sergius are 
composed in the form of the introduction (prolegomena) that have come down to us 
from several Greek authors which belong to the Alexandrian tradition and turn out to 
be to some extent dependent on the lectures of Sergius’ teacher, Ammonius, trans- 
mitted through the writings of his pupils: John Philoponus, Simplicius, and Olympi- 
odorus. Thus, besides a detailed commentary on the main logical terms of Aristotle, 
Sergius’ treatises contain an introductory part that offers an overview of the cursus of 
philosophical education based on the Alexandrian curriculum®; e.g., the short trea- 
tise addressed to Philotheos suggests the following division of sciences®!: 





75 For the life of Sergius, see Baumstark, Lucubrationes Syro-Graecae, 358-384; Aydin, Sergius of 
Reshaina, 3-9. For the Alexandrian iatrosophists, see Overwien, “Der medizinische Unterricht der 
Iatrosophisten". The famous iatrosophist Gessius might have been Sergius' teacher, cf. Aydin, Sergius 
of Reshaina, 46. 

76 The characteristic of the Syriac Chronicle of Pseudo-Zachariah of Mytilene: ram ram Аҹ̧ о 
таздах ANO Shan mias an Xo eus (Brooks, Historia Ecclesiastica, vol. 2, 
136.4—6; cf. an English translation in: Greatrex, The Chronicle of Pseudo-Zachariah Rhetor, 368). 

77 Bergstrüsser, Über die syrischen und arabischen Galen-Übersetzungen; Lamoreaux, Hunayn ibn 
Ishaq on His Galen Translations. 

78 Sami Aydin published it with an English translation on the basis of ms. Berlin, Petermann I 9 
(Sachau 88): Aydin, Sergius of Reshaina. 

79 Unpublished. An Italian summary of the contents in: Furlani, “Sul trattato di Sergio di Résh‘aina 
circa le categorie". Partial translations into French and English are: Hugonnard-Roche, La logique 
d'Aristote du grec au syriaque, 165—231; Brock, A Brief Outline of Syriac Literature, 202-204; Watt, “Ser- 
gius of Reshayna on the Prolegomena to Aristotle's Logic". 

80 For the division of sciences and philosophy in antiquity as reflected in prolegomena-literature, see 
Hein, Definition und Einteilung der Philosophie; Mansfeld, Prolegomena: Questions to be Settled. 

81 Introduction to Aristotle and his Categories addressed to Philotheos, 83: br x gar 
am hä „Kill ees lao mhaaamlıa ,m ت‎ dusin alls whan حل‎ rasa 
wur Os Sn Dia sah ور دي‎ art haiara Giard تب‎ 
. حك‎ ao ger10 Anamın haian 3ى‎ 030 “easldala ua walla 
. > حه معمعده لا‎ 36 (Aydin, Sergius of Reshaina, 96). A slightly different presentation of the educational 
system appears in the introductory part of Sergius’ long Commentary on Aristotle’s Categories ad- 
dressed to Theodore, see Hugonnard-Roche, La logique d’Aristote du grec au syriaque, 191-192. 
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Those who in wisdom speak about wisdom say that, firstly, philosophy is divided 
into two parts, i.e. into theory and practice. Further, theory, in turn, is divided 
into theology, into knowledge of natural things, and into mathematical sciences, 
i.e. into geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, and music. 


The same outline of the educational system that includes “knowledge of natural 
things" (xass häll»), i.e. physics, appears in the later Syriac philosophical compen- 
dia and schoolbooks®. Thus, from the time of Sergius, i.e. from the beginning of the 
sixth century, the Syriac pedagogical system includes the notion of physics as part of 
the “theoretical” sciences. 

Further evidence corroborates the assumption that Syrians were not only familiar 
with the notion of Greek paideia, but adopted and integrated it into their own peda- 
gogical system. Familiarity with the Greek system of education is apparent in the 
structure of the Syriac ms. BL Add. 14658, dated to the seventh century””. It starts with 
the afore-mentioned introduction in Aristotle’s Categories written by Sergius and con- 
tains Porphyry’s Isagoge and the text of Categories®*, as well as some treatises on 
grammar. Another group of texts in the codex is focussed on questions of physics and 
astronomy, while the rest of it contains various treatises on moral philosophy, some 
of which have come down as pseudepigraphic works ascribed to Plato®. 

Two texts appear as representatives of natural philosophy in this collection, and 
both of them are ascribed to Aristotle. The first one is the Syriac version of the pseud- 
epigraphical letter De Mundo (IIepi kóopov ۲۵۵6 Aħéčavõpov)*. This work was prob- 
ably composed in the first century BC and thus belongs to the Middle Platonic pe- 
riod?, The second treatise that appears in the “physical” part of the BL codex bears 
the title: “A Memra on the Cause of the Universe Written by Sergius, a Priest from 


82 The whole passage from Sergius’ treatise is repeated verbatim by Paul the Persian (531-578), see 
Gutas, “Paul the Persian”. A similar one appears in the Book of Scholia of Theodore Bar Koni (late 8th 
century): Hespel, Théodore bar Koni, Livre des scolies (recension d’Urmiah), 45-46. 

83 Cf. Wright, Catalogue, vol. 3, 1154-1160. The analysis of the content of this codex: Hugonnard- 
Roche, “Le corpus philosophique syriaque”; King, “Origenism in Sixth Century Syria”. 

84 Brock, “The Earliest Syriac Translation of Porphyry’s Eisagoge”; King, The Earliest Syriac Trans- 
lation of Aristotle’s Categories. 

85 Thus, the structure of this codex suggests the way from a prolegomena-text to what were consid- 
ered to be works of Plato, the way characteristic of the pedagogical model of Alexandria, cf. Watts, 
City and School. 

86 Edition of the Syriac text: de Lagarde, Analecta Syriaca, 134-158. Cf. Ryssel, Uber den 
textkritischen Werth, Teil 1; McCollum, A Greek and Syriac Index; Takahashi, “Syriac and Arabic Trans- 
mission of On the Cosmos”. 

87 For an overview of the scholarly evaluation of De Mundo, see Thom, “Introduction”; Gregorić & 
Karamanolis, Pseude-Aristotle: De Mundo. 
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Resh"ayna, According to the Teachings of Aristotle that it is a Sphere”®. It turns out 
to be a Syriac version of Alexander of Aphrodisias’ treatise De Universo, which has 
not been preserved in Greek, but has come down to us in several Arabic versions?. 

Both treatises that bear the name of Aristotle in their titles are characterised not 
only by the pseudepigraphical character, but also by the tendency to present Aristo- 
telian philosophy as a homogeneous theory of the cosmos. While the De Mundo 
stresses the role of God and his power in the world, the De Universo aims at harmo- 
nizing several passages in Aristotle's writings” relating to the motion of bodies and 
to the role of the Unmoved Mover. 

It was this harmonising tendency that probably attracted the interest of Syrian 
intellectuals who preferred these texts to the complex writings of Aristotle. Addition- 
ally, the worldview of the De Mundo must have looked attractive to them due to the 
tendency to stress the role of God in the world”, a tendency that Sergius of Resh‘ayna 
must have further developed in his translation of the De Universo”. As noted above, 
the structure of the manuscript, in which both texts appear, reflects the pedagogical 
model of the late antique enkyklios paideia; and both treatises could have been used 
for pedagogical purposes. 

In his long Commentary on Categories addressed to Theodore, Sergius goes into 
the differences between the Aristotelian and Platonic notion of genera and species?: 


In investigating genera and species, philosophers have not agreed with each 
other, but have introduced various and diverse concepts into the doctrine of 
them. Plato and all the Academics held a concept about genera and species as 
follows. They say that everything which exists naturally in the world has some 
form, (namely that) of its substance, and also possesses a form with its creator, 
which is its subsistence in itself, by which (form) it was imprinted and came into 
being here. (...) 

So also (they say) the Demiurge of this All formed concepts about the natures of 
things according to (their) essence. These concepts, as they emanated from Being 





88 Syriac: Wor’ us pil viro Qui, im لتر‎ oma دوک حل‎ cM. دحل‎ eiae 
Mirae moss ssa mons eil al mir kas ih. The text was published with a 
French translation in Fiori, *L'épitomé syriaque du traité sur les causes du tout". Cf. Furlani, "Il trat- 
tato di Sergio di Resh‘ainä sull'universo". 

89 See Miller, “Sargis of ReSaina: On What the Celestial Bodies Know"; Genequand, Alexander of 
Aphrodisias On the Cosmos; Endress, “Alexander Arabus on the First Cause”. 

90 First of all, Physics (chapter 7), Metaphysics (book Lambda), and also De Mundo. Cf. Genequand, 
Alexander of Aphrodisias On the Cosmos, 6-16. 

91 Cf. Moraux, Aristotelismus bei den Griechen, vol. 2, 5-82. 

92 Cf. King, "Alexander of Aphrodisias' On the Principles of the Universe". 

93 Commentary on Categories addressed to Theodore, ch. 2. The Syriac text is unpublished. The Eng- 
lish translation of this passage is adapted from Watt, "Sergius of Reshayna on the Prolegomena to 
Aristotle's Logic", 37-39 [88]. 
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(in itself), instantaneously became hypostases, and with them he imprinted, en- 
graved, and provided subsistence to all the things here (in the world), and both 
until now and eternally with these primary concepts he forms and establishes the 
nature of all, using his creative art. 


This summary of the Platonic teachings on the Demiurge and the concepts that form 
all natural things in the world most likely goes back to Ammonius, the Alexandrian 
teacher of Sergius™. It is interesting that Sergius integrated it into a commentary on 
the logical work and thus supposed that the readers of his work should learn these 
issues not as a separate discipline, but in the course of logical studies”. 

Another example of such a combination is found in Sergius’ short Introduction 
addressed to Philotheos. There, before setting out his exposition of Aristotle’s cate- 
gory of quantity, Sergius found it necessary to present “the arguments of philoso- 
phers about matter”. This presentation is not directly based on Aristotle's Catego- 
ries”. Sergius offers the following overview, which is worth quoting in extenso”: 


They say that the primary foundation of the bodies is Matter, and that it is by 
nature without quality and without figure, whereby its nature seems to be recep- 
tive of any shape and any figure that is a requirement of its manufacture, since it 


94 Cf. first of all, his commentary on Porphyry’s Isagoge, where Ammonius suggests a very similar 
overview of the Platonic teachings on the First Forms: Ammonius in Porphyrii Isagogen, 41.10-45.2 
Busse. Cf. Watt, “Sergius of Reshayna on the Prolegomena to Aristotle’s Logic”, 53. 

95 For the combination of logic and natural philosophy, see Hugonnard-Roche, “La constitution de 
la logique tardo-antique”. 

96 See his short Introduction to Aristotle and his Categories addressed to Philotheos, §65: o A» 
وا‎ av “ala mama: lam دحل‎ andil» Arn (Aydin, Sergius of Reshaina, 132). 

97 Aydin, Sergius of Reshaina, 222-224. Sami Aydin finds no direct sources for Sergius’ excursus. He 
assumes that it reflects the author’s intention to compose not only a commentary on Categories, but 
also a general introduction to philosophy. 

98 Introduction to Aristotle and his Categories addressed to Philotheos, §65: nx çəmə” 
mavr Ara چم سل‎ akar eam ‚ma lam ترح هكم یه‎ minio mon ra 
same dara 1ای‎ dan lanas cur maka’ amis wars لم‎ a nam dors 
Wim لم‎ ,mo صر‎ aku waked وي حبكي‎ hams ra ax hairaani meia abhi 
hai ol كم‎ inchs von‘ caros No hala mios lao pm Kuhn kuman 
vea eus له‎ CNALD SLM Fun hih Ao حف‎ aama . ولحه حي‎ hala aia 
winasa elia uia kor’ elann لم‎ euih لم.‎ an tho na aia 
aln Camm EAA L صن‎ enD دحا‎ Q 030) #احك.‎ a aia 
xp لامخل‎ xa نانوی‎ laasna ilana san aM naar “olu anak 
hario لمحل‎ eln mam ia hamna marin. hani aoi an mam 
aro asso نک‎ çəy ور‎ ag haibi Chas Gin muon r haa Ao 
areal cami lani mals axına خحد.‎ in „no mom haalia "Laman 
(amar hana Whaaamblas mon موب‎ (Aydin, Sergius of Reshaina, 132, 134). The English 
translation is adapted with some modifications from Aydin, Sergius of Reshaina, 133, 135. 
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seems to be found without shape and figure. Consequently, it first receives a cer- 
tain extension toward length, breadth, and depth, in order to grow, and when it 
has attained to length, breadth, and depth, and these three dimensions have oc- 
curred in it, then they (i.e. the philosophers) name it the second nature of the 
bodies. And afterwards, it is considered to receive figures, qualities and faculties, 
and it makes up four primary bodies, those which by us in common usage are 
named elements. All bodies that are here are compounded of these (four ele- 
ments), those (bodies) that undergo generation and corruption. When this Mat- 
ter, which has acquired magnitude, receives dryness and heat, it becomes fire, 
when it receives cold and moisture, it produces water, but if it obtains dryness 
and cold, it forms earth, and if heat and moisture occur in it, it builds air. In this 
way, those who did research in natural philosophy have tried to speak about 
matter. 


Sergius presents these views as some sort of standard summary of the philosophy of 

nature. Thus, we may assume that he has learned them during his classes in philoso- 

phy in the school of Ammonius Hermeiou in Alexandria. This summary turns out to 

be very close to PM, especially in the following points: 

1) Matter is the “primary foundation” of bodies, a characteristic which goes back to 
Plato (cf. PM 8841, 69, 70 etc.); 

2) Matter is “without quality and without figure”, but is receptive to any quality and 
figure (this idea constitutes a large part of PM, cf., e.g., 869); 

3) The four elements (“four primary bodies”) are not first principles, for they are 
generated (cf. §35). 


If we assume that the author of the lost Greek original of PM was Porphyry, then both 
PM and the short Introduction of Sergius derive from the same philosophical tradition 
of natural philosophy, for Ammonius’ teacher Proclus turns out to be familiar with 
the writings of Porphyry, whom he often quotes in his own commentary on Plato’s 
Timaeus. 

Sergius’ summary of natural philosophy in his short Introduction quoted above 
does not go into further differences between the arguments of “those who did re- 
search in natural philosophy”. A more extensive overview including excurses into the 
notions of First Pinciples by Zeno, Pythagoras, Plato, and Stoics appears in chapters 
3 and 4 of Sergius’ long Commentary addressed to Theodore”. 

Other Syriac commentaries on the logical works of Porphyry and Aristotle contain 
elements of doxography; e.g., a collection of scholia on Aristotle’s Categories that is 
attributed to the Alexandrian philosopher Olympiodorus has been preserved in the 





99 See Aydin, Sergius of Reshaina, 73-74. 
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ninth century Syriac codex BL Add. 1882177, It contains an overview of various philo- 

sophical schools, including Aristotelians, Platonists, Pythagoreans, Epicureans, and 

Cyrenaics. 

Thus, Syrian scholars were familiar with Greek natural philosophy through the 
reception of the Alexandrian commentaries on the Organon that contained elements 
of doxography. The logical studies in general form the background of other philo- 
sophical and scholarly disciplines, including physics. Syriac manuscripts have pre- 
served for us anumber of mostly anonymous treatises that combine questions of nat- 
ural philosophy with logical categories, probably reflecting the pedagogical practice 
in Syriac schools in the early medieval period: 

- Ms. BL Add. 12155 dated to the seventh/eighth centuries contains on fol. 178r a 
treatise entitled A Natural Demonstration (composed) by Sergius the Archiatros'”. 
This short scholion combines definitions of various logical categories (e.g., sub- 
stance, accident, species, etc.) with terms that derive from natural philosophy 
(e.g., nature, body, water, etc.). The title of this scholion may be interpreted as an 
attempt to deal with issues of physics by means of logical definitions, an attempt 
that most likely reflects the pedagogical practice of the time of the composition 
of this codex. 

- Тһе afore-mentioned scholion finds multiple parallels in the short treatise On the 
Division of Substance’, which is found in ms. BL Add. 14658 (fols. 1681-1727, 
This work contains extracts from Sergius’ short Introduction to Aristotle ad- 
dressed to Philotheos™, and it is possible that it derives from Sergius himself. 

- A different version of this collection of logical definitions has been preserved in 
ms. DS 27 (fols. 107v-113v)”, where it bears the title On the Division of Substance, 
On the Division of Creatures, and On the Mixtures of a Body”. The last part of this 
title makes clear that physical issues form a considerable portion of this collec- 
tion. After the initial definitions of the term “substance”, it contains a survey of 
the four elements that constitute physical bodies. The differences between this 
version of the collection of definitions and the one preserved in the BL ms. may 





100 See Furlani, “Pseudo-Olimpiodoro”. 

101 Wright, Catalogue, vol. 2, 921-955. 

102 Syr.: wa<4> nh arin’ w i3 duu sos. Unpublished. An Italian translation: Fur- 
lani, “Due scoli filosofici”. Furlani considered the ascription of this work to Sergius to be false. How- 
ever, H. Hugonnard-Roche revised Furlani’s arguments and concluded that there were good reasons 
to take this ascription seriously: Hugonnard-Roche, La logique d’Aristote du grec au syriaque, 129. 
Sami Aydin comes to the similar conclusion: Aydin, Sergius of Reshaina, 13. 

103 Syriac: pasar’ Adaa İN sə, Unpublished. 

104 Cf. Wright, Catalogue, vol. 3, 1154-1160. 

105 Sami Aydin lists the parallels between two treatises: Aydin, Sergius of Reshaina, 12. 

106 Cf. Brock & Van Rompay, Catalogue, 171-172. 

107 Syriac: Амал сәс än محيلل‎ wis adaa محيلل‎ Amar Adaa A». Un- 
published. 
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probably be explained by the fact that such a text has not been considered a uni- 
form philosophical treatise, but rather something that could be freely adjusted to 
the individual pedagogical needs of the users. Nevertheless, both versions of the 
collection retain the combination of logical terms with the issues of natural phi- 
losophy. 

- A further example of such a combination is the anonymous philosophical treatise 
On Various Kinds of Actions that Differ from Each Other"? preserved as part of the 
codex DS 28 (fols. 160v-164v)'®. One part of this text bears the sub-title Natural 
Treatise”, and, similar to the afore-mentioned collections of definitions, it starts 
with the term “substance” and proceeds to the issues of natural philosophy. It 
includes a list of the four elements (Syriac eas AN sor’ = Greek Tû отоге10)), fol- 
lowed by a commentary: “If you would like to know how these four elements, 
about which we spoke above, are united with each other...”"" The subsequent ex- 
planation deals with the relation between the elements (water, air, fire, and 
earth) and qualities (dryness, coldness, heat, and wetness), which is very similar 
to PM 8850-55. 

- Another Treatise on Natural Philosophy"" has been preserved in ms. BL Add. 17215 
(fols. 5-6), dated to 83915, 


These and other examples!" point to the historical and educational background of the 
Syriac version of PM, which belongs to the same “Graeco-Syriac” period, as the texts 
described above. The third period, which starts in the ninth/tenth centuries, trans- 
cends the scope of the present study and thus may be left aside”. 





108 Syriac: ars م‎ asiar alum hinav Xaa اة کہ‎ rive’ ellas sad. 
Unpublished. 

109 Folios 154-164 of ms. DS 28 originate from a separate codex dated to the eighth century, cf. Brock 
& Van Rompay, Catalogue, 204-205. This source was most likely a philosophical compendium. The 
first part of it (present fols. 154r-160r) deals with the hierarchical structure of the universe that pro- 
ceeds from God above to the ranks of angels and further to other living beings. 

110 Fol. 163r: Kaya eM. 

111 Syriac: tarda mado ain’ صلب‎ caso یچگ‎ ar dur e کی دب يپ‎ 
... لحل حم ننددم‎ e 

112 Syriac: za acl. o3 ei ellas. Unpublished. 

113 Wright, Catalogue, vol. 3, 1164-1165. 

114 Ms. Algosh, Chaldean Diocese, Syr. 61 includes a list of definitions of the term ÜAn in Syriac and 
Arabic, cf. Arzhanov & Kessel, “Previously Unknown Philosophical Manuscript from Alqosh", 125- 
126. 

115 For Syriac natural philosophy in the early Islamic period, see Arzhanov & Arnzen, “Die Glossen 
in Ms. Leyden Or. 583”; Arzhanov, “Syriac Natural Philosophy”. 
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1.5 Time and Background of the Syriac Translation 


The testimony of Timothy I coming from late 781 or early 782 serves as a terminus ante 
quem for the Syriac version of the treatise On Principles and Matter. Thus, the transla- 
tion belongs to the second period of Syriac philosophy, which is dominated by the 
Alexandrian philosophical tradition. What makes PM rather unique for this period is 
its focus on Platonic ideas, for, as the previous section makes apparent, Syriac phi- 
losophy between the sixth and the ninth century was predominantly Aristotelian. 

The description preserved in Timothy’s letter informs us that the history of PM 
was connected with the monastery Mar Mattai, which turned into one of the main 
intellectual centers of the West Syrian (or “Syrian Orthodox”) Church and from the 
ninth century AD into the seat of West Syrian Maphrians. Thus, the origins of the Syr- 
iac translation of the treatise turn out to be closely connected to the history of the 
Syrian Orthodox Church, which from the time of its foundation expressed great inter- 
est in translations from the Greek". 

Severus (456-538), who in 512-518 held the position of patriarch of Antioch, be- 
came one of the leading figures in the formation of the West Syrian tradition”. In the 
late fifth century, Severus received rhetorical education in Alexandria, where he came 
in touch with the so-called philoponoi, groups of Christian laymen who played an im- 
portant role in the conflict between the Christian Church and the local Egyptian cul- 
ture"5, As patriarch of Antioch, Severus applied the polemic strategies of the Alexan- 
drian philoponoi not only against the local “pagan” culture, but also against the 
Chalcedonians, i.e. the Byzantine Church that supported the dogmatic formula ac- 
cepted at the Council of Chalcedon in 451. 

The Syrian Orthodox Church further developed the intellectual program of Seve- 
rus of Antioch based on the ideas of the philoponoi and actively applied the latter 
name to the West Syrian intellectuals"”. In his preface to the Syriac translation of ps.- 
Dionysius the Areopagite, which dates to the beginning of the ninth century”, Pho- 
cas bar Sargis"! compared the translation activity of Sergius of Resh‘aina with that of 
the later generations of West Syrian scholars as follows™: 





116 Cf. Tannous, “You are what you read”; Tannous, The Making of the Medieval Middle East. 

117 Cf. Grillmeier & Hainthaler, Christ in Christian Tradition, vol. П/2, 21-175; Allen & Hayward, Se- 
verus of Antioch. 

118 Cf. Watts, City and School, 213-219. 

119 Cf. Arzhanov, Syriac Sayings of Greek Philosophers, 152-156. 

120 Preserved in ms. BL Add. 12151 (dated to the year 804), see Wright, Catalogue, vol. 2, 493-497. 
121 On Phocas bar Sargis, see Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, 271-272. 

122 Syriac: am honor rha ooo oxide asas dura an eM My 
iise ‚nalacusa ie am M solo aan tors i1 adın rasa. earl دم‎ araar 
masc دك‎ maida cocok aa eei tar iam whut ls ji 
m^ DI ver WAM yia malas wamhanamar WUD ',0iam3 Zama” sansa 
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At that age (i.e. in the time of Sergius of Resh‘aina), it was not yet customary that 
many people had been trained in the art of interpreting the Greek language, until 
the time was ripe and after several generations it brought forth other “lovers of 
labour” (Syr. ea. ‚si = Gr. ptAomovol), like the holy and blessed Athanasius, 
Patriarch of Antioch, and Jacob, bishop of Edessa, who paved this way as much 
as possible through their abilities, having become married to both languages in 
some manner. 


The Syriac philoponoi mentioned in this note, Athanasius II of Balad and Jacob of 
Edessa, who are praised as skilled translators from Greek into Syriac, were connected 
with the monastery of Qenneshre. Founded in ca. 530 by John bar Aphtonia on the 
Eastern bank of the Euphrates, this convent became the alma mater for a large num- 
ber of scholars who were well trained in Greek philosophical literature'?. This group 
included Thomas of Harkel, Paul of Edessa, Severus Sebokht, Jacob of Edessa, and 
others, who produced a large corpus of new translations from the Greek as well as 
revised editions of the earlier translations™. This corpus included both Aristotle’s Or- 
ganon (including Porphyry’s Isagoge) and the writings of the Church Fathers, e.g. 
Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of Nazianzus, and Severus of Antioch”. 

The pedagogical activity of Severus Sebokht (d. 666/667) marked a new period of 
scholarly life at Qenneshre"”. Severus Sebokht became the teacher of two renowned 
specialists in Greek, Athanasius of Balad (d. 687) and Jacob of Edessa (d. 708), whose 
friend and colleague George of the Arabs (d. 724) was also influenced by Severus’ 
scholarly work”. Like most of his colleagues at Qenneshre, Severus Sebokht was well 
trained in Aristotelian logic, various questions of which he discussed in two of his 
extant letters written to his fellow-priests, Yonan'? and Aitallaha'?. Additionally, he 





SAN وی‎ MAX am حرم‎ mi aama (Wright, Catalogue, vol. 2, 494; cf. Wiessner, “Zur 
Handschrifteniiberlieferung”, 198). 

123 Cf. Watt, “A Portrait of John Bar Aphtonia”. 

124 For the history of Qenneshre, see Tannous, The Making of the Medieval Middle East, 169-176; 
Hugonnard-Roche, “Die Schule von Keneschre”. 

125 Cf. Tannous, The Making of the Medieval Middle East, 189—192. 

126 See Reinink, “Severos Sebokht”. 

127 Cf. Villey, “Quadrivium dans la tradition syriaque”. 

128 The letter was first described and summarized in Reinink, “Severus Sebokts Brief” (Reinink used 
ms. BL Add. 17156). The full text of the letter was published in Hugonnard-Roche, “Questions de 
logique au VIIe siécle” (ed. based on mss. BL Add. 17156, Berlin Petermann I 9, Cambridge Add. 2812, 
and Baghdad, Chaldean Monastery 171). 

129 Hugonnard-Roche, “L’épitre de Sévére Sebokht a Aitilaha”. 
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was interested in natural sciences and composed a number of works in mathemat- 
ics? and astronomy, e.g. treatises on astrolabe™ and on the constellations”, 
Severus’ interest in natural sciences is vividly expressed in his letter, which he 
wrote to Basil, a priest in Cyprus, who apparently had asked him about the priority of 
the Greeks in the astronomical sciences’. The title of Severus’ letter appears as a pro- 
grammatic answer to all who considered Syrians to be mere disciples of the Greeks™: 


Concerning the priority of the knowledge of the Syrians in the science of astron- 
omy and concerning (the idea) that the knowledge of the existing things is com- 
mon both for the Greeks and for the Barbarians. 


In this letter, Severus Sebokht stated that there were much older civilizations than the 
one in Greece, and he associated Syrians with these. By so doing, the bishop of Qenne- 
shre of the mid-seventh century seems to follow the same strategy, which was char- 
acteristic of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Ma’mun (786-833): while supporting the Graeco- 
Arabic translation movement in Baghdad at the beginning of the ninth century, al- 
Ma'mun combined philhellenism with anti-Byzantine political bias’. Similarly, Se- 
verus Sebokht was eager to stress that Greek science and philosophy in reality did not 
belong to the Greeks — neither the ancient, nor the contemporary, i.e. the Byzantines 
— who became mere transmitters of universal knowledge. This argument served as a 
secure way of studying Greek science and philosophy that could be separated both 
from the contemporary Byzantine politics and from the Chalcedonian Christianity 
represented by the patriarchate of Constantinople. 

The scholarly work of Severus Sebokht and his students resulted not only in the 
enlargement of the scope of the Greek philosophical and scientific literature studied 
at Qenneshre. It also brought about a new translation style, or “the art of interpreting 
the Greek language”, as Phocas put it. Jacob of Edessa’s letter written to George, 
bishop of Sarug, but addressed to the broad audience of scribes, gives us an important 
witness to the process of change of the philosophical terminology in the time shortly 





130 Cf. Hugonnard-Roche, “La scienza siriaca”; Takahashi, “The Mathematical Sciences in Syriac”. 

131 Nau, “Le traité sur l’astrolabe”. Cf. Villey, “Ammonius d’Alexandrie et le Traité sur l’astrolabe”. 

132 Nau, “Le traité sur les constellations”. 

133 Reich, “Ein Brief des Severus Sebökt”. Partial English translation: Takahashi, “Between Greek 

and Arabic”. 

134 Syriac: Mao Cay ma معطاذهنه‌جت‎ mialani Kuiamı whoa ocio My 
isina hus nnd osea ох mexa: (Reich, “Ein Brief des Severus Sebokt", 479.1- 

3). 

135 See Gutas, Greek Thought, Arabic Culture, 83-95. 
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after the death of Severus Sebokht, i.e. at the end of the seventh century”. Jacob sug- 
gests various examples of the new terms that were unknown to the previous genera- 
tions of Syrian translators": 


Both e34Y.3 and ха were completely unknown a hundred years ago to the 
Syriac language, e.g. for Mar Ephrem (the Syrian), or for Mar Jacob (of Serug), or 
Mar Isaac (of Scetis), or Mar Philoxenos (of Mabbug). Neither were the words 
Mauer and amar (found) in any (books) that were translated from the Greek 
in those times. But instead of the word hails, they said iuus, and instead of 
the word Mauer, m. Instead of the word warg, they put either ua or 
Maer, or, like many, they said kur. 


Jacob of Edessa gives a number of examples of what in his time were considered to be 
some sort of neologisms, or at least as a creation of the last generation of scholars, 
whom Phocas called the “lovers of labour", i.e. the philoponoi, who wrote in Syriac 
on the topics of logic and translated Greek philosophical works. Jacob lists those 
terms that became products of the scholarly activity of Qenneshre, stating that *a 
hundred years ago", i.e. at the end of the fifth to the beginning of the sixth century, 
those words did not yet exist in the Syriac philosophical lexicon, neither in the work 
of the “classical” Syriac authors, like Ephrem the Syrian, nor in the translations from 
the Greek produced at that time. 

This opposition made by Jacob allows us to better understand the development 
of the philosophical lexicon during the second period of Syriac philosophical tradi- 
tion and it gives us important reference points for dating the Syriac version of PM. As 
the analysis of the text demonstrates (cf. the Syriac Glossary at the end of the book), 
it appears in the light of Jacob's letter as a product of the transition from pre-Qenne- 
shre terminology to that developed by the West Syriac philoponoi. 

Before considering the arguments for this conclusion, it should be noted that 
there remains no doubt that the Syriac text of PM is a translation from the Greek. A 
large number of Greek terms remains transliterated in it, e.g.: 

ie = дир, 

amar = ,ملاع‎ 





136 Phillips, A Letter by Mar Jacob. 

137 Syriac text: Wal wiz مدص كمي‎ oc sou Sola مه‎ as an ua »حك‎ 
dal oi eie tar’ rian’ in hal ww roo eral hal sahen eo marian eh 
ىن نونك حاخظم‎ asiq çalı çən АР ‚in ۵ sims? مكدر‎ ans eir ار‎ 
sais cam oio hilar ac ale he ioni aw O Seas o “çalın 
Ant hos OF oom كبحب‎ Mua ۵ Mamas oc сәд ملف‎ en ehani aco çə als 
‚cam „rt es MNS o3 vor (Phillips, A Letter by Mär Jacob, sə - Ó. The English 
translation is mine; cf. Phillips, A Letter by Mar Jacob, 7-8. 
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WOK Mar = Expayeiov, 
amr = 00, 

rom = BAN, 

masc, = 06, 

amama alam = 0000۷0 


Granted that Syriac is generally characterised by a large number of Greek loan- 
words’, their amount in the treatise is still quite high. 

The treatise contains several expressions that reflect Greek composite words, 
e.g.: 


т баха a ($10) = ópiotopepric, 
hair hass to (826) = ripóyvwotc, 
meae cx, haslaanlı (863) = Avritunov, 
eins maio» (884) = ۵0۱02۱6 
ددعم‎ anal, ($87) = Wuxoyovia. 


Though no Greek text of the treatise is extant, the Syriac version frequently allows us 
to assume what Greek expressions stand behind it and thus reveals a rather literal 
rendering of the Greek original, which is characteristic of the Qenneshre translation 
style. Thus, we find a number of expressions that can easily be re-translated into 
Greek, e.g.: 


hasia na oi eis» (“and further in the same way”) 823 = dpoiws 6’ öyet Kal... 

hasio na سةسلاي»‎ daa (“and in the same way about the other things") 2 
= WORUTWG 6£ Kal Ent TOV GAAWV... 

... A1 Ç nu ود‎ әли (“if this is the case, it should also be necessary that”) 
832 = gi öz тобто, AvayKolov kal Ein... 


Some passages in the Syriac text can hardly be understood unless we try to re-trans- 
late them into the presumed Greek original form. One of the enigmatic passages oc- 
curs in §73 where the author of the treatise refers to Atticus. The text runs as follows: 
mro صم‎ éan .callan maiala دحل‎ amie Min çəy vaal 
aid حل تمع‎ oM Дал sil > .حھفغیعط‎ A literal translation would be: “At- 
ticus, in the first treatise on the teachings of Plato, thus briefly stated in the chapters 
concerning the doctrine of Plato about First Principles”. However, if we assume that 
the expression Maaéèa=1 rZ=,šƏ goes back to Greek ouvróluç Kal ۱۵۵00۵۵۵0۵6 
i.e. “in a concise and brief manner"??, the text suggests a better sense. 

The examples listed leave little doubt that the Syriac text is a rather literal ren- 
dering of the Greek. Such translation style was generally characteristic of the seventh 





138 For the Greek loanwords in Syriac, see Butts, Language Change. 
139 Cf. Aristotle, Metaphysica 988a18. 
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century onward, rather than the earlier period™®. In order to date the Syriac version 
of PM more precisely, we have to compare its terminology with the early sixth century 
versions of the Greek texts, on the one hand, and with the versions produced in the 
seventh/eighth centuries by the Qenneshre scholars, on the other. The following ex- 


tant Syriac translations from the Greek form the basis of the comparison“: 


Early translations 


IsagAn — Anonymous translation of 
Porphyry’s Isagoge dated to the sixth 
century.’ 

CatAn — Anonymous translation of Aris- 
totle’s Categories dated to the first half of 
the sixth century.™ 


DeInAn — Anonymous translation of Ar- 
istotle’s De Interpretatione dated to the 


Qenneshre translations 


IsagAth — Athanasius of Balad’s version 
of Porphyry's Isagoge.“ 


CatG — George of the Arab’s translation 
of Aristotle's Categories.“ 

Cat] — Jacob of Edessa’s translation of 
Aristotle’s Categories.“ 

DeInG — George of the Arab’s transla- 
tion of Aristotle's Је пгетртегапопе.** 


second half of the sixth century.” 

DeM — Ps.-Aristotle De Mundo, Syriac 
translation attributed to Sergius of 
Resh"ayna.”” 


There are a number of philosophical terms in the Syriac text of PM, which bring it 
closer to the earlier translations rather than to the philosophical lexicon characteris- 
tic of the Qenneshre translation style that is primarily associated with the work of 
Jacob of Edessa and George of the Arabs. See, for instance, the following terms, which 
we find in the Syriac version of PM: 


140 Cf. Brock, “Towards a History of Syriac Translation Technique”; Brock, “Changing Fashions in 
Syriac Translation Technique”. 

141 Most of the following texts were analysied on the basis of their digital editions in the database 
HUNAYNNET, <https://hunaynnet.oeaw.ac.at/>, assessed on 01.10.2020. 

142 Brock, “The Earliest Syriac Translation of Porphyry’s Eisagoge”. See also Brock, “Some Notes on 
the Syriac Translations of Porphyry’s Eisagoge”. 

143 Freimann, Die Isagoge des Porphyrius (partial edition). For the full text of Athanasius’ transla- 
tion, see HUNAYNNET. 

144 King, The Earliest Syriac Translation of Aristotle’s Categories. Cf. the edition in HUNAYNNET, 
which in many aspects differs from King’s edition. 

145 Furlani, “Le Categorie e gli Ermeneutici di Aristotele”. 

146 Georr, Les Catégories d’Aristote. 

147 Hoffmann, De Hermeneuticis apud Syros Aristoteleis. 

148 Furlani, “Le Categorie e gli Ermeneutici di Aristotele”. 

149 De Lagarde, Analecta Syriaca, 134-158; McCollum, The Syriac De Mundo. 
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кал 
IsagAn and CatAn use this word as a translation for ۲0۱۵ IsagAth and Cat) 
consequently use the term ere. In his letter to the scribes (see above), Ja- 
cob of Edessa makes clear that this was a deliberate change of the terminol- 
ogy accomplished by the Qenneshre scholars, from which the Syriac text of 
PM, however, remains uninfluenced. 


Nae nns 
IsagAn thus translates iSiwc, which in IsagAth is rendered as ,معط‎ Ser- 
gius of Resh'ayna uses this term in his translation of DeM. 


«لعه‌حلهم 
IsagAn, CatAn, and DeM thus translate the Greek évavtioc. elanla does not‏ 
appear in the Qenneshre translations (IsagAth, Саб), and CatG)'? that prefer‏ 
the adjective walsanm. Cf. also Xhaulaan\ı in CatAn as a translation of‏ 
£vovrtörnç, while Cat] and CatG have “haslsaam.‏ 

náriaa 
IsagAn and CatAn thus translate the Greek Sıapopd. This word does not ap- 
pear in the later translations, where it is replaced by walsar. 


hla es 
This expression appears in IsagAn and Deman as a translation of the Greek 
ӧлоуос̧, and it seems that it appears in PM with the same meaning. However, 
both IsagAth and DeInG use another, apparently more precise, expression 
eL» eA that better renders the Greek adjective. 


and аза‏ حدر 
Both words appear in CatAn and IsagAn with the meaning “name” and “cat-‏ 
egory". Later they were replaced by the terms Auson and e.‏ 


Nus 
The adverbial form à. «a appears in the early translations (IsagAn, CatAn, 
and DelnAn) in the sense "naturally"?! or as rendering of pvoet. Later trans- 
lations (CatJ, CatG, and AnPrG) prefer other, more literal, expressions, e.g. 
rx aS. 


The examples listed above may serve as evidence for the early dating of the Syriac 
version of the treatise. They present the terminology of the treatise as preceding the 
scholarly activity of Jacob of Edessa and George of the Arabs. 





150 The term "haulsaalı appears in the last half of CatJ and CatG (after Cat. 11b15) as a translation 
of tà övrixsiyevo, but this seems to be the influence of CatAn, cf. King, The Earliest Syriac Translation 
of Aristotle’s Categories, 80-85. 

151 Cf. also CatAn 136.32 King, where this word is added for expressing the implicit sense. 
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On the other hand, a number of examples bring the Syriac text of PM closer to the 
Qenneshre translations of Greek works rather than to the versions that appear earlier 
in the sixth century: 


mai 
Athanasius of Balad and later Jacob of Edessa (in IsagAth and CatJ) use this 
word for the translation of the Greek änöpaoıc. The earlier translations prefer 
either to transliterate the Greek term or to use the word حولل‎ (as in IsagAn). 


Mann 
This word appears in the Qenneshre translations as rendering of the Greek 
artodeıKTıkög, which is usually transliterated in the earlier translations. 


amaha e 
This expression appears in the Qenneshre translations (IsagAth, Cat], and 
CatG) as rendering of the Greek ätouog"”. However, the same expression ap- 
pears also in CatAn and thus it predates the Qenneshre period. At the same 
time, IsagAn consistently uses sta» nana. 


əə 
IsagAth thus translates the Greek kupiwg, while IsagAn renders the latter with 
.مطامط عمط‎ CatAn translates with zeis both Kupiwg and oikeiwg, while 
Cat] and CatG make a clear distinction between the two Greek terms. The 
same is characteristic of the Syriac text of PM, cf. the next example. 


rZ. 
IsagAth uses this adjective for translation of the Greek oikeiog, while IsagAn 
renders the latter term with uss. Cat] and CatG also render oikeiog with 
rZ. S, while the variant of CatAn is asla. 


m. 

This term rarely appears in the early translations. In CatAn and in DeM it ren- 
ders the Greek &avtob, which Jacob of Edessa and George of the Arabs trans- 
lated with the more traditional onla ev in their versions of the Categories. 
This term, however, appears in the anonymous scholia on Categories in ms. 
Vat. Syr. 586, where it seems to mean “(independent) existence”. These 
scholia are based on Jacob's translation of the Categories and are thus not 
earlier than the end of the seventh century. 





152 Cf. two Syriac versions of Analytica Priora 24a10-11 (repi ártóGet£tv Kal éniotriung öTÜÖSİKTİKİİŞ): 
lua aaa M10 maar (Proba) and e asso sso дала m osos» (George 
of the Arabs). 

153 CatG uses the transliterated form àN r on one occasion. 

154 Cf. Aydin, “The Remnant of a Questions and Answers Commentary”, 78.29. 
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Thus, the terminology of the Syriac text of PM appears to be very close to the Qenne- 
shre versions of the Greek texts. However, it differs in many ways from the translation 
style of Jacob of Edessa and George of the Arabs and thus maintains the terminology 
of the earlier translations made in the sixth century. 

Based on Jacob’s letter, we can assume that the second half of the seventh cen- 
tury witnessed a considerable reformation of the philosophical and scientific termi- 
nology that is mainly associated with the work of Jacob of Edessa and his fellow col- 
league George of the Arabs, in whose writings we find the new vocabulary. The Syriac 
version of PM pre-dates the terminological reform of Jacob and thus belongs to the 
period before the second half of the seventh century. 

This period of the Qenneshre history is dominated by the scholarly activity of Se- 
verus Sebokht, whose interest in natural philosophy appears as the likely reason for 
producing the Syriac translation of the treatise, which could have been easily inte- 
grated into the study of logic. As was noted above, Part B of ms. DS 27 contains not 
only PM, but also a large collection of various definitions, which starts with the terms 
“substance”, “genus”, and “species”, but later on turns to the topic of the “mixtures 
of the body”, i.e. to the combination of hotness, coldness, dryness, and wetness. This 
topic occupies much space in the PM (cf. Part 4, especially 8850-55), and we see some 
similarities between the two works preserved in Syriac. Both of them combine ques- 
tions of logic and physics (the tract On the Division of Essence contains a collection of 
scholia on Porphyry’s Isagoge, cf. above) and probably go back to the pedagogical 
practice at Qenneshre. 

The philosophical compendium, which contains PM and which now forms part B 
of ms. DS 27 thus turns out to be a product of the pedagogical and scholarly activity 
of Severus Sebokht. In its original form, a reconstruction of which was suggested 
above (see 1.2), it contained several letters of Severus, in which he mainly addressed 
questions of logic. 

Severus’ letter to the periodeutes Yonan includes a passage dealing with natural 
philosophy. In this passage, Severus answers the question of his respondent as to 
why Aristotle used letters of the alphabet in his explanations of logical syllogisms. 
The Syriac scholar suggests three explanations, the first of which runs as follows’: 





155 English translation is mine. Syriac text: reas SN eot لم‎ m دحيلل‎ Whine دور‎ o My 
c» oma» vanm alam\ aw elo rara m EM یی‎ a صك‎ wales ain 
rol din’ aas s dua مه‎ rani Ahr haris asin alos لم‎ rÀ; as xi 
Emä o us ua wim romana خبط‎ Mamma sea, 0 ir” iar 
Euin nZ ds oM dax sas. دعطهدي‎ o ess ملل‎ esas ode Aas ee ea 
r= di әл a aso حل‎ wand min word’ eA as aata خملل یی‎ alana 
loa .دخ‎ Хал (Hugonnard-Roche, “Questions de logique au VIIe siècle”, 68). Cf. ms. DS 27, 
fol. 103r, column 1, line 16 — column 2, line 1. This witness was not used in the Hugonnard-Roche’s 
edition. In the quoted passage, the text of ms. DS 27 differs from other mss. only in minor details. 
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Concerning another (question): For what reason (Aristotle) composed the types 
of the figures and of the syllogisms with the help of the letters of the alphabet? 
The first reason is that he was zealous in the four mathematical sciences, I mean 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music, which by means of the letters of the 
alphabet produce (visual) illustrations of the knowledge that they transmit. They 
speak not about the physical and material bodies, like natural philosophers, but 
rather like mathematicians, about number and form, and about their movements 
and sounds. 


Severus’ notion of the “natural philosophers" (Syr. «ia waämlıa that is a calque 
from the Greek ot puotxot фи/Лӧсофо)) is an interesting detail in his argument. This 
expression usually refers not just to thinkers who wrote on the philosophy of nature, 
but specifically to the pre-Socratics, who considered the physical elements (e.g., wa- 
ter or fire) to be First Principles®*. Thus, Severus Sebokht demonstrates his 
knowledge of the doxographical accounts on the pre-Socratics that were important 
elements of the commentaries on Aristotelian works””. 

On the other hand, Severus’ reference to those, who speak “about the physical 
and material bodies”, is most likely not just a figure of speech, because Severus 
demonstrated solid knowledge in natural sciences, mainly in astronomy. It is also 
likely that the Greek text of PM attracted the attention of the bishop of Qenneshre, 
who could have been interested in producing its Syriac version for pedagogical pur- 
poses. 

The attribution of the Syriac translation of PM to Severus Sebokht is corroborated 
by a number of cases where the terminology of Severus’ writings turns out to be very 
close to the terminology of PM: 

– In his Letter to Yonan, Severus first uses the term rao insana”, which he ex- 
plains with an alternative term usas» that we also find in PMP. It is the latter 
term which Severus prefers to use in the rest of his letter. We can thus assume 
that at his time >” حسسو مدهلا‎ was not self-evident and demanded an explanation. 
By the time of George of the Arabs, it was already so well-known that no comment 
was necessary, but this was not yet the case at the time of Severus. 

- Inthe same letter, Severus uses the term r\5aa\sz, which is characteristic of the 
earlier translations (and of PM); starting with Athanasius, the Qenneshre schol- 
ars preferred to use the adjective .معموحلك‎ 





156 Cf. Olympiodorus, In Arist. Meteor. II 1353332 (126.14 Stüve). 

157 E.g., we find references to “natural philosophers" in Sergius of Resh‘ayna’s long Commentary on 
Categories addressed to Theodore (cf. above). 

158 Cf. the following passage from Severus’ Letter to Yonan: a alyans” warms alam 
Midway aaa” (Hugonnard-Roche, “Questions de logique au VIIe siècle”, 64.9-10). 
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- In his letter to Aitallaha, Severus terms human abilities, which people possess, 
zorua, “by nature". Thus, he applies the terminology of the early translations, 
where his later Qenneshre colleagues would prefer to use the expression uas. 


These examples demonstrate that Severus himself was very probably the translator 
of the treatise. The time of Severus appears as the transition period when traditional 
philosophical terminology characteristic of the earlier translations began to be re- 
placed by new terminology characteristic of the Qenneshre translation style. The 
same combination of earlier terminology and Qenneshre innovations is characteristic 
of the Syriac text of PM. 

Severus Sebokht could also have been interested in the Platonic teachings ex- 
pressed in the treatise. In his letter on the priority of the Syrians in astronomy men- 
tioned above, Severus refers to Plato on one occasion and even quotes a passage from 
the Timaeus””: 


Concerning the rather late knovvledge of the Greeks, i.e. concerning their igno- 
rance, we should listen to the Greeks themselves, I mean to Plato, who was the 
first and most famous philosopher among them. This is what he wrote in the trea- 
tise Timaeus: 

“When Solon, the wisest among the sages, had returned from Egypt, he told 
Critias what he had heard from an Egyptian priest who was very old. The latter 
told him the following: ‘Oh, Solon, Solon! You Greeks will always remain chil- 
dren. There is no Greek who is old.’ And later on he said: ‘You Greeks are all young 
in your minds, for there you have neither any old opinion nor a teaching that 
would be old in time. Because writing was missing among you for many genera- 


وو و 


tions, you were dying voiceless’. 


Severus’ knowledge of the most famous Platonic dialogue is second-hand. His ac- 
count turns out to be a nearly verbatim translation of the periphrasis of the Timaeus’ 
passage that appears in (Ps.-)Justin Martyr's Cohortatio ad Graecos. It is not surpris- 
ing that by the seventh century Syrian intellectuals were mostly familiar with the 





159 English translation is mine. Syriac text: haal, A Mao مولع‎ haisar دي‎ My 
mazo moms „ala DI әл الى‎ Dr luğu Camm sah “mn نک‎ 
vei وه لم ى‎ maa n on warts wham دحك‎ i oma aaro 
نک ذولت‎ mA ہے‎ ima ق‎ car amı al oe ia torn eais ans مہ لی‎ 
das “xu N مہ لی : نوی دنت‎ aan ar’ imos PA vom am hr 
بای حقعاحی‎ cing eds دبای‎ tar’ sah aila dul نونك‎ ol هک‎ uo 
hr ala, lar : حصب‎ ох dur ass. wanardi mus u law ода 
‚lo دل‎ LL ouo as ic nies ‘iam رلححی‎ Waal ee? iA] (Reich, “Ein 
Brief des Severus Söbökt”, 480.10–17). 

160 Ps.-Justin, Cohortatio ad Graecos, ch. 12 (39 Markovich). 
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Christianized image of the Athenian philosopher, which was transmitted to them by 
the works of the apologists’. Nevertheless, Severus’ interest in the ideas of Plato, 
“the first and most famous philosopher” of the Greeks, is apparent in the quoted pas- 
sage. If we take into account that PM mirrors his interest in natural philosophy, Seve- 
rus turns out to be the most likely candidate for author of the Syriac version of this 
treatise, which can thus be dated to the middle of the seventh century. 

In the following ca. hundred years, a copy of the Syriac translation came to the 
library of Mar Mattai, which after the fall of Qenneshre became the main intellectual 
center of the West Syrian Church. There, the treatise became known to the East Syrian 
Catholicos Timothy I, who was looking for it at the end of the eighth century. The 
treatise was still present in the library of the monastery in the 13th century when Bar- 
hebraeus used it while composing his theological compendium Candelabra of Sanc- 
tuary. A copy of the manuscript containing the treatise was made in the ninth century. 
The future Alexandrian Patriarch Abraham b. Zur‘a brought this copy to Egypt and 
donated it to the Dayr al-Suryan library, where it fortunately survived up until today. 





161 Cf. Arzhanov, “Plato in Syriac Literature”. 
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2.1 The Structure of the Text 


The Syriac version of the treatise On Principles and Matter has been preserved in ms. 
DS 27 most likely in fragmentary form. This characteristic of the text, however, cannot 
be traced back to the state of the codex in which it came down to us: Part B of ms. DS 
27 contains both the beginning and the end of the preserved piece, and there is no 
sign of lacunas that could be explained by the loss of folios (cf. 1.2, above). The de- 
scription of the treatise by Timothy I (cf. 1.1, above) makes apparent that at the end of 
the eighth century the Catholicos was familiar with the text, which had the same vol- 
ume as the one preserved in ms. DS 27. 

However, Timothy’s letter includes an outline of its structure, which cannot be 
based on the text known to us, for the latter includes no part or chapter identifiers. 
Timothy’s description runs as follows: 


In the first memra, (the author of the treatise) lists the views of all the ancient 
philosophers and explains the Platonic Ideas and Forms. In the second memra, 
he starts to speak about Matter, species, and negation according to the Aristote- 
lian teachings. He makes ca. 5 chapters in it, but gives no conclusion to the trea- 
tise. 


Timothy speaks about two large parts (memre) in the treatise, the second one of which 
he further divides into 5 chapters. It seems that what the Catholicos defined as the 
first memra is the doxography in the beginning, while the rest of the treatise he con- 
sidered as its second memra. This explanation seems plausible, as the remaining part 
of the treatise turns out to be several times longer than the first and could thus be 
further divided into sub-chapters. 

Certain characteristics of the PM gave the Catholikos reason to state that the tract 
was written according to the “Platonic teachings” (dogma platonigos). Though the 
first part of PM presents a general survey of the philosophical concepts of First Prin- 
ciples, the rest of the treatise is focussed mainly on the views of Plato. The intention 
of the author to set out the Platonic “dogma” may be traced throughout the whole 
text, as every step in his reasoning ends with a reference to the Platonic ideas. Based 
on the contents of the treatise, it seems expedient to divide it into five large parts, all 
of which end either with an explanation of the Platonic ideas or with a reference to 
Plato and his philosophy. 

The Syriac text as published in the present book has the following structure: 


Part 1: Doxography 
881-2 Classification of the views of the ancient philosophers. 
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883-4 A short explanation of material principles and their relation to ele- 


ments. 
885-6 The views of Thales, including a quotation from Homer. 
87 Anaximenes, Diogenes, Hippasus, and Heraclitus. 
88 Xenophanes. 
89 Parmenides and Melissus. 
810 Anaxagoras. 
811 Leucippus and Democritus. 
812 Epicurus. 
813 Empedocles. 
814 Aristotle. 
815 The Stoics. 
816 Concluding remarks on the Pythagoreans and Plato. 


Part 2: Introductory Issues 
817 Two types of the demonstrative science. 
8818-20 Knowledge of intelligible and perceptible things. 
8821-23 Bodies and their qualities. 
8824-25 Matter as receptacle of the qualities. 
826 Intellect as the active principle. 
827-28  Platonic Ideas and Forms. 


Part 3: Definition of a Principle 
8829-30 A principle is simple. 


831 It is unqualified. 

832 It is eternal. 

8833-34 Itisimperishable. 

835 Four elements may not be principles. 

8836-37 On the reduction of multiple principles to the prior opposition of 
two. 


8838-39 Three First Principles according to Plato: God, Matter, and Ideas. 


Part 4: Definition of Matter 
8840-42 Platonic and Stoic terms for Matter. 
8843-45 Matter is unqualified and unspecified. 
8846-47 It may potentially receive qualities. 
8848-49 It is infinite. 


850 Matter is a subject of the four elements. 
8851-54 Common and specific characteristics of earth, water, fire, and air. 
855 Matter is the primary foundation, which is receptive of qualities. 


8856-67 Matter is neither body nor incorporeal, but body in potentiality. 
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Part 5: Plato”s Concept of First Principles and Prime Matter 

8868-72 Summary of Plato”s views on Principles and Matter. 

8873-83 Quotation from Atticus’ commentary on the Timaeus, setting out 
the Platonic theory of First Principles. 

8884-86 Exposition of the teachings of Plutarch and Atticus about the rela- 
tion of Matter to the First Forms. 

8887-93 Quotation from Severus’ commentary on the Timaeus, focusing on 
the question of Matter and initial movement of the four elements. 


§94 Plato’s concept of the constitution of the world, according to Seve- 
rus. 
§95 Plotinus’ support of the interpretation of Severus, different views 


of Boethus and Longinus. 
8896-97 Boethus on the kind of movement in Matter. 


This division into parts has been introduced into the English translation (the pub- 
lished Syriac text contains only paragraph numbers) by the editor to aid navigation. 
However, the treatise has a very clear logical structure, which its author was eager to 
stress. Cf. the following remarks that either conclude one of the parts or begin a new 
one: 


The concluding sentence of Part 1, 516: “We will speak about the principles ac- 
cording to the views of Plato, following what we have started (to say) above in 
this discourse”. 


The concluding sentence of Part 2, §28: “And because each one of these is a prior 
principle of existing things, we should first say what a principle is”. 


The opening sentence of Part 4, §40: “As these things have been defined in this 
way, we will first speak about Matter”. 


The last sentence of Part 4, §67: “These things which we have gathered concern- 
ing Matter may (here) come to an end for us”. 


The opening sentence of Part 5, 868: “Through these things that have been said 
clearly and very systematically, we stated the reason for Matter being necessary”. 


The quoted passages serve as building blocks for the structure of the text, dividing it 
into five main parts outlined above. These five parts, in turn, may be sub-divided into 
paragraphs, which usually include one argument (or a view of an ancient philosopher 
in the doxographical part). Thus, the division of the text into parts and paragraphs as 
suggested by the publisher and introduced into the edition, is based on the internal 
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logic of the treatise, which is clearly structured as a logical exposition and has a sort 
of rhythm, leading from one argument to the next. 

The Platonic ideas and the interpretation of the Platonic texts (first of all of the 
dialogue Timaeus) constitute the focus of the treatise. Its author proposes an outline 
of the views of various philosophers on the problem of First Principles, but is mainly 
concerned with presenting Platonic teachings. The first, doxographical part does not 
contain a summary of Plato’s views, but ends with a note in §16 that an exposition of 
these views would occupy the attention of the author after an excursus into the ques- 
tions of methodology that form Part 2 of the treatise. Parts 3 and 4 may be considered 
as definitions of First Principles and Matter from the Platonic point of view. These 
definitions are later summed up at the beginning of Part 5 (8868-72) as explicitly Pla- 
tonic, based on the texts of the philosopher, which, however, demand further inter- 
pretation. 

A set of commentaries on the key-texts of the dialogue Timaeus, offered in Part 5 
of the treatise, turns out to be of special interest to historians of philosophy. It con- 
tains extensive quotations from the lost commentaries on Plato’s Timaeus of the re- 
nowned Middle Platonists Atticus and Severus, whose works were read in the school 
of Plotinus and thus became well known to the presumed author of the treatise, 
Porphyry. These quotations are supplied by a short quotation from Boethus (proba- 
bly, a 2nd century Platonist) and by references to Plutarch and to Porphyry's teachers, 
Longinus and Plotinus. 

The doxography, which forms the first part of the treatise, does not present a very 
original overview of philosophical ideas, as there remains little doubt that it was bor- 
rowed by the author of the treatise from other sources. However, it gives us an inter- 
esting example of a philosophical genre that is rather under-represented in Syriac lit- 
erature"”, and it is worth dwelling on this part of the text before moving to its main 
arguments focused on First Principles and Matter. 


2.2 The Doxography (Part 1, 8$1-16) 


PM begins with an extensive doxographical/” section, presenting the views of philos- 
ophers on the number of First Principles and their main characteristics. This tradition 
goes back to Aristotle. We find a doxographical section at the beginning of his Physics 





162 For the Syriac tradition of doxography, see Arzhanov, Syriac Sayings of Greek Philosophers, 127— 
133; Arzhanov, “Greek Philosophers in Monastic Schools". 

163 The term was coined by Hermann Diels in his classical study: Diels, Doxographi Graeci. Jaap 
Mansfeldt and David Runia have made a revision of Diels’ theory, see Mansfeld & Runia, Aétiana, vol. 
1 (cf. also vols. 2-5; Aétiana V is a 4-volume new edition of the Placita). For the history of doxography, 
see Runia, “What is Doxography?”. 
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(and in the first book of the Metaphysics), where the philosopher discussed the num- 
ber and types of First Principles as understood by the earlier tradition, especially by 
the so-called “natural philosophers”, i.e. thinkers prior to Socrates who focused on 
the philosophy of nature. In Phys. 1.2 we read“: 


There must be either one principle or more than one. If one, it must be either un- 
changeable, the view of Parmenides and Melissus, or subject to change, the view 
of the physicists, of whom some make air and others water the primary principle. 
If there are more principles than one, they must be either limited in number — 
that is, there are either two, three, four, or some such definite number of them — 
or unlimited. 


This short doxographical account was further elaborated by later commentators of 
the Aristotelian works. Already Aristotle’s successor as the head of the Academy, The- 
ophrastus, composed a treatise 10017 puouc@v 60201 in sixteen books, according to Di- 
ogenes Laertius"”, Theophrastus’ work was accessible to a certain Aetius, who prob- 
ably lived in the late first to the early second century AD. The work of Aetius was 
adopted by Arius Didymus (1st-3rd c. AD?) and in the second century AD by an un- 
known author of the treatise Placita Philosophorum (“Tenets of the philosophers”) 
transmitted under the name of Plutarch. In the fifth century, the work of Aetius was 
used by Stobaeus, who incorporated large portions from it into his anthology“. 

The compendium of Ps.-Plutarch was known to a number of Christian authors, 
who included parts of it in their polemical works; e.g., Eusebius of Caesarea in the 
tenth book of his Praeparatio Evangelica gave extensive quotations from the work of 
Ps.-Plutarch, whose title Eusebius quoted as 80501 pooópwv nepi مه‎ 
(Ps.-)Justin Martyr included portions from itin the Cohortatio ad Graecos'€, and Clem- 
ent of Alexandria used it as a source for the eighth book of his Stromateis, where he 
presented an overview of philosophical ideas’. 





164 Arist., Phys. I 2, 184b15-25: Avöykn 8’ firot piav eivat TV öpyüv f| nAe(ouc, kol ei piav, ۱ 
akivntov, Ws qnot Hoppevtóng kai MéÀuoooç, ñ xivovkevnv, WOTIEP oi PVOIKOL, oi HEV GEPA 6 
eivat oi 6” مسقنا‎ tiv лротпу ópyriv: ci 52 nAetovc, ñ renepaopiévog ñ dmeipous, kal el nenepaopévag 
nÀetouc 66 pûç, f| 800 ñ Tpeig ñ теттарас̧ ñ GAAOV пуд öptököv. The English translation is adapted 
from Charlton, Aristotle, Physics, 1-2. 

165 Diels reconstructed this treatise of Theophrastus, whom he considered to be the founder of the 
tradition of doxography, from thesixth century work of Simplicius; see Diels, Doxographi Graeci, 475— 
481. The fragments of Theophrastus were published anew in: Fortenbaugh, Theophrastus of Eresus. 
166 Thetexts of Ps.-Plutarch, Stobaeus, and Ps.-Galen as testimonia for the work of Aetius were pub- 
lished synoptically by Hermann Diels. Cf. a new edition of all extant witnesses to Aetius' work: Mans- 
feld & Runia, Aétiana V. 

167 Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica XIV.14 (293.18 Mras & des Places). 

168 See Cohortatio ad Graecos, ch. 3-4 (27-28 Markovich). 

169 Havrda, The So-Called Eighth 'Stromateus' by Clement of Alexandria. 
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The work of Aetius was probably the most popular, but not the only, example of 
doxography. An independent branch of this tradition, which was not directly depend- 
ent on Aetius, has come down to us in the tenth book of the polemical work Refutatio 
omnium haeresium ascribed to Hippolytus of Rome”, This work is of special interest 
for the analysis of PM, as its doxographical account turns out to be particularly close 
to the latter": 


At least some of the Greek dogmatists divided philosophy into three parts and 
developed their philosophies according to one of the three divisions. Some fo- 
cused on what they call natural philosophy, others on ethical philosophy, and 
still others on dialectic. Those who preferred natural philosophy arose and dis- 
coursed as follows: 

Some say that everything was born from one, others from several things; and of 
those who have generated them from one, some have done so from an unquali- 
fied and others from a qualified thing; and of those who have done so from a 
qualified thing, some make this air, others water, others fire, others earth; and of 
those who have generated all from several things, some have done so from nu- 
merable things, others from things infinite in number; and of those who adopt 
numerables, some make them two, others four, others five, others six. 


The summary of Greek natural philosophy, which we find after the words “as fol- 
lows", starts with the same words that occur at the beginning of PM. This fact binds 
the two texts with each other, though the rest of the doxographical accounts in them 
differ in many details. It seems likely that both the Refutatio and PM made use of a 
common source, which started with the quoted words. 

This source was used at approximately the same time as the Refutatio, i.e. at the 
end of the second to the beginning ofthe third century AD, by Sextus Empiricus in his 





170 For (Ps.-)Hippolytus' Refutatio and its place in the tradition of Placita, see Osborne, Rethinking 
Early Greek Philosophy; Mansfeld, Heresiography in Context. For the Arabic reception of this work, see 
Rudolph, Die Doxographie des Pseudo-Ammonios. 

171 (Ps.-)Hippolytus, Refutatio omnium haeresium X.6.1-3: oi pêv ye THV 'EAAIVWV боурапото( trv 
ф/Ловсоф(ду Tpüxfi SteAdvtEs OUTWG équiooóqgnoav, oi HEV PvOIKTY, oi 68 ۱0۱۳, oi 88۶ 
(aov) mpooayopevoavtes, Kal oi pêv TAv PVOIKÀV (npotiurjoavreg) OŬTOL yeyévrvrat, OÜTWG TE 
dinyrjoavto. Oi höv &£ övöç (EyEvvnoav) TÛ rtövTo, 0102 ék TAELOVWV' Kal TOV &£ &vóc ot HEV EE örtotov, 
oi 6è £k [100] mood: Kai TWV £k TTOLOD ot HEV Ex TTUPÖG, oi 86 EE 06006, oi 86 ££ 280706, ААЛо(62 Ek yñç. 
xai (Dûv ŠK rüAstövcəy oi HEV 2Е APLALNTWV, (0162 ¿č åneipwv' kai TOV EE APLAUNTWV) oi p£v Ex би(еду, 
oi 8 600 Tecodpwv, ot 8& Ek névre, oi öz ¿č E£. (380-381 Marcovich). The English translation is 
adapted from Litwa, Refutation of All Heresies, 699, 701. 
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tract Against the Physicists”. Sextus, who was part of the Empiricist school of medi- 
cine (hence his name), in this part of his polemical treatise was elaborating upon the 
topic of coming-to-be and perishing. In so doing, he did not focus primarily on Aris- 
totelian physics, but gave an overview of the theories of ancient philosophers on First 
Principles, including the same taxonomy that appears in the Refutatio and in PM 5112: 


The investigation of coming-to-be and perishing that the Sceptics assemble 
against the Physicists is more or less about the Universe, given that of those who 
have inquired into the constitution of the all, some have generated everything 
from one, some from multiple things; and of those who have done so from one, 
some say it is something without qualities, others something with qualities, and 
ofthose who have done so from something with qualities, some say it is fire, some 
air, some water, and others earth; and of those who have done so from multiple 
things, some say itis a countable number of things, some an infinite number, and 
of those who have done so from a countable number, some say it is two, some 
four, some five, some six. 


It remains a matter of debate whether the author of the Refutatio was familiar with 
the work of Sextus, or if both texts go back to a common source”. The latter assump- 
tion turns out to be more likely, for similar classifications of ancient philosophers ac- 
cording to their views on First Principles appear in a number of other authors, e.g. in 
Simplicius’ commentary on Aristotle”s Physics'^. 

It was also included in the Alexandrian epitome of Galen's treatise On Elements 
According to Hippocrates"5, In this work, Galen spoke about the “elements” (ototyeia) 
both in terms of qualities (the hot, the cold, the wet, and the dry) and in terms of 


172 The two books of Against the Physicists are traditionally considered Books 9 and 10 of the larger 
corpus that bears the title Against the Mathematicians, cf. Algra & 1erodiakonou, Sextus Empiricus and 
Ancient Physics, 3-7. 

173 Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Mathematicos X, 310—318: "Н nepi yev&oewg kai 0000656 ۲۵ 
OUVİOTOTOL TOIG OKETETİKOİÇ MPOG TOUS PUOIKOUG OXEBOV TL nepi TOV ÖAWV, £İy£ TÖV okewopévov ام‎ 
116 TOD rtavtóc ovotáceug oi HEV EF övöç öyövvnoov tà rtövTo, oi 6” Ek TAELOVWV, Kal TWV EE övöç ot 
pêv ¿č örtotop, oi 68 £x TIOLOD, Kal TWV £k TIOLOD oi HEV Ex лирос̧, oi 6” (££) ۵6006 oi 8’ ££ ӧбатос̧, 0۱ 
£k yñç, Kal TWV ék TIÄELOVWV oi HEV (28) ӧридритду, oi 6” ££ drteipwv, Kal 0017 EE ápiOunàv oi Hev 2к 
600, oi 6” £x TEOOAPWV, ot 6” k névte, oi 6” 22 2, (366-367 Mutschmann). The English translation is 
adapted with some modifications from: Bett, Sextus Empiricus, 136-137. 

174 Cf. Janáček, “Hippolytus and Sextus Empiricus”; Mansfeld, Heresiography in Context, 317-318; 
Algra & Ierodiakonou, Sextus Empiricus and Ancient Physics, 365-372. 

175 Simplicius, In Arist. Phys. 12, 184b15 (25—26 Diels). The similarity between Sextus, the Refutatio, 
and Simplicius was noticed already by Hermann Diels (Diels, Doxographi Graeci, 93 n. 2), who sug- 
gested that they all go back to the same source. 

176 DeLacy, Galeni De elementis ex Hippocratis. For the Alexandrian reception of Galen's works, see 
Overwien, Medizinische Lehrwerke. 
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bodies (fire, air, water, and earth). He also brought the elements of human bodies into 
connection with the cosmic elements and understood the elements as qualities upon 
the background of the quality-less matter (ñ örtotoç DAN), thus adopting the Stoic ter- 
minology. The Alexandrian epitome of Galen’s On Elements further elaborated on this 
point, starting the part on the elements with a doxography. This epitome has been 
preserved in an Arabic translation, which begins with a doxographical account of the 
philosophers’ views on what were considered cosmic elements that understood to be 
principles of physical bodies’”. It is likely that this doxography derives from the same 
source, which was used by both Sextus and the author of Refutatio in the late second 
century. 

As Jaap Mansfeld has pointed out”, the doxographical forms were to a large ex- 
tent dependent on the school function of the texts: the classification of the views of 
philosophers was a practical form that could be used for pedagogical purposes”. The 
Alexandrian epitome of Galen’s On Elements thus serves as a witness to the use of 
doxographies in medical training, which in Alexandria developed parallel to philo- 
sophical education (cf. the example of Sergius of Resh‘ayna). 

Porphyry of Tyre was one of the authors whose name was associated with the 
doxographical literature. Around 431, Theodoret, a Christian bishop (in ca. 423-466) 
of Cyrrhus, a town in North Syria (ca. 65 km north of Aleppo), composed a polemical 
work On the Cure of Hellenic Diseases (De Graecarum affectionum curatione)"°, in 
which he suggested a Christianized picture of Platonic philosophy™. In his work, The- 
odoret used a large number of sources, which also included three doxographical 
works: 


Plutarch and Aetius taught about the tenets of the philosophers. Porphyry occu- 
pied himself with the same issue and he has attached the sayings to the biog- 
raphies of each (philosopher). 





177 The Arabic version of the Epitome was allegedly produced by Hunayn ibn Ishaq and has been 
preserved in various recensions, see Walbridge, The Alexandrian Epitomes of Galen, vol. 1; Bos & 
Langermann, “An Epitome of Galen’s On The Element”. 

178 Mansfeld, “Doxography and Dialectic”, 3061-3062. According to Mansfeld, the active use of dox- 
ographies as separate works goes back to the skeptical school of philosophy in the third cent. BC and 
is connected to medical education. 

179 For the pedagogical role of the doxography, see especially Hans Daiber, “Hellenistisch-kai- 
serzeitliche Doxographie”. 

180 See Scholten, Theodoret, De Graecarum affectionum curatione. 

181 For the apologetic program of Theodoret’s Curatio, see Siniossoglou, Plato and Theodoret. 

182 Theodoret, De Graecarum affectionum curatione, $95: ПЛоотаруос̧ غ8‎ Kal Аҝтос̧ Tas TÖV 
gpiÀooópov Ernawdebovor 860506١ TÖV adTOV غ8‎ Kal ó Порфорос̧ áve8é£aro 1017017, TÖV ExdoTOU piov 
7016 808016 720018010606 (242, 244 Scholten). The English translation is mine. 
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Thus, Theodoret pointed at Porphyry as a transmitter of doxographical accounts, who 
was comparable to Plutarch and Aetius. Porphyry’s work, which the bishop of 
Cyrrhus most likely had in mind, was the Philosophical History that contained not 
only biographies of philosophers, but also their sayings, which, as Theodoret notes, 
were attached to the biographical parts (cf. a similar structure in Diogenes Laertius’ 
Lives of the Philosophers). The preserved fragments from this work! (the only com- 
pletely preserved book of it is the Life of Pythagoras’) confirm this assumption. In 
his commentary on Aristotle’s Physics, Simplicius often refers to Porphyry as his 
source on the views of pre-Socratics, thus corroborating Theodoret’s statement”. 

Theodoret’s polemical treatise serves as an important witness of the accessibility 
of doxographical works for Syrian scholars in the late antique and early medieval pe- 
110051565. It also presents Porphyry as an important source of doxographical infor- 
mation. Especially, his Philosophical History, which was known probably in Greek to 
Theodoret in the fifth century and later was partly translated into Syriac'”, contained 
extensive doxographical portions. In addition, Porphyry’s extant works present their 
author as deeply interested in the history of philosophy and doxographical accounts. 

The treatise On Principles and Matter, which ultimately derives from Plotinus’ dis- 
ciple, thus serves as a further witness to Porphyry’s interest in doxography. The first 
part of PM was borrowed by Porphyry from the same source, which was known to 
Sextus Empiricus and the author of the Refutatio at the end of the second to the be- 
ginning of the third century AD, but which most likely had had a long pre-history due 
to its use in philosophical and medical education. 


183 See Smith, Porphyrii Philosophi Fragmenta, 220-247. 

184 Des Places, Porphyre. Vie de Pythagore. 

185 See, e.g., Simplicius, In Arist. Phys. I 4, 187212 (149.11-18 Diels); I 4, 187329 (163.16—20 Diels); I 
4, 187b7 (165.8-10, 166.3-5 Diels); 1 5, 188b30 (188.32-189.1 Diels). The main source for Simplicius 
was the compendium of Theophrastus. However, Simplicius refers to Porphyry as to a separate 
source. 

186 The familiarity with Ps.-Plutarch’s Placita Philosophorum, which was in ninth century translated 
into Arabic by the Christian Qusta ibn Luqa (see Daiber, Aetius Arabus), is apparent in various Syrian 
writers of the early Islamic period. E.g., the eighth century East Syriac author Theodore bar Koni in 
his Book of Scholia included short summaries of the philosophy of Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, Stoics, 
and Epicureans that bear a strong similarity to Aetius’ work. See Addai Scher, Theodorus Bar Koni 
Liber scholiorum II, 292-293; Hespel & Draguet, Theodore bar Konai, 218. Cf. Baumstark, “Griechische 
Philosophen und ihre Lehren”, 2-17. 

187 Flügel, Kitab al-Fihrist, vol. 1, 253. See 2.6, below. 
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2.3 Introductory Issues (Part 2, $$17-28) 


As Timothy I noted in his description, the treatise that aroused his interest aimed at 
elucidating the “Platonic teachings” (dogma platonigos). The doxographical part fin- 
ishes with a note that Plato’s views on First Principles may be excluded from it (§16). 
It is apparent that they should not have been mentioned briefly among the views of 
other philosophers in the introduction because the whole treatise focuses on the in- 
terpretation of the Platonic notion of First Principles. The main source text was the 
Timaeus, and Part 2 appears to some extent to be a commentary on Tim. 27c-30a, 
which the author quotes several times verbatim "5. 

However, before turning to the exposition of the key-passages of the Timaeus, 
which comes in the last part of the treatise, the author finds it necessary to set out 
some introductory issues of “the demonstrative science” (§17). In his description, 
Timothy I points out that what he calls “the second memra” is written to a large extent 
“according to the Aristotelian teachings” (dogma aristoteligos). Indeed, the begin- 
ning of the second part of the treatise (especially §§17 and 20) focuses on Aristotle’s 
logical categories: 


(§17) We ought to know that there are two types of the demonstrative science. One 
(type) is by means of prior things to demonstrate the posterior. It is characteristic 
of syllogisms. Those first compositions from which conclusions are drawn are 
prior. Another (type) is by means of posterior things to demonstrate the prior. It 
is characteristic of the introductory science. And now, as our discourse is about 
principles, prior to which nothing may be thought, we employ the initial type of 
the demonstrative science. 

fəs) 

(§20) The perceptible things are prior in relation to us, but are secondary in rela- 
tion to nature. Further, the intelligible things are prior in relation to nature, but 
are secondary in relation to our perception. As those things which are prior in 
relation to us are posterior in relation to nature, we will start moving from the 
introductory argument and ascend to those things that are properly and truly 
called principles. 


These paragraphs are based to a large extent on the Posterior Analytics, in which Ar- 
istotle defines two types of existing things as follows”: 





188 In 819, PM quotes Tim. 28a1-3. In 825, a short passage from Tim. 30a4-5 appears. 

189 Arist., An. Post. 12, 71b32-72a5: mpotepa 6” Eoti Kol yvopui aepo StyWs" ov yàp TAUTOV лрӧтероу 
TÑ PVOEL xai npóg TWAS TIPÖTEPOV, 0062 YVWPIHWTEPOV Kal رگ‎ YVWpLUWTEPOV. AEyw 66 Ttpöç TIHÄG HEV 
прӧтера Kal ۷۷۵۵۵۵۲۵۵۵ TA öyyüTepov Tñç о1001020әс̧, ۵۳۵4 È 71۵01800 Kal ۷۷۵۵۱۵۵۲۶۵0۵ ۵ 
NOPPWTEPOV. EoTL SE MOPPWTATW HEV 1010067010 HAALOTA, EyyUTATW 8 TA KAO’ Екаотог 0 
TOÜT” .عام تحلقة‎ The English translation is adapted from Barnes, Aristotle. Posterior Analytics, 3. 
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Things are prior and more familiar in two ways; for it is not the same to be prior 
by nature and prior in relation to us, nor to be more familiar and more familiar to 
us. I call prior and more familiar in relation to us items which are nearer to per- 
ception, prior and more familiar simpliciter items which are further away. What 
is most universal is furthest away, and the particulars are nearest — these are 
opposite to each other. 


Another important source for the paragraphs quoted above is the beginning of Aris- 
totle’s Physics. As already noted in the previous section, the first, doxographical part 
of the treatise finds a parallel in the second chapter of the Physics, where Aristotle 
sums up the main views of the earlier philosophers on First Principles (Phys. I 2, 
184b15-25), a summary which was later elaborated by his successor Theophrastus 
and which formed the core of the tradition that became known to us from Ps.-Plu- 
tarch’s Placita Philosophorum. The doxography on First Principles in chapter 2 of the 
Physics is preceded by the first chapter, where the philosopher sets out a definition of 
knowledge™. This chapter turns out to be another important source for the PM": 


In all disciplines in which there is systematic knowledge of things with princi- 
ples, causes, or elements, it arises from a grasp of those: we think we have 
knowledge of a thing when we have found its primary causes and principles, and 
followed it back to its elements. Clearly, then, systematic knowledge of nature 
must start with an attempt to settle questions about principles. The natural 
course is to proceed from what is clearer and more knowable to us, to what is 
more knowable and clear by nature; for the two are not the same. Hence we must 
start thus with things which are less clear by nature, but clearer to us, and move 
on to things which are by nature clearer and more knowable. The things which 





190 For the relation between Book 1 of the Physics and the Posterior Analytics, see Horstschäfer, Uber 
Prinzipien’, 13-18. 

191 Arist., Phys. I 1, 184a10-184b14: ‘Enet61 TÒ eid£vaı kal TO 271600001 ovpotvet nepi 70060 TOG 
је0ббоис̧, wv eloiv öpyat ñ avia ñ oTotxgio, £x TOD табта yvwpitew (тӧте yàp oiópeða yıyvooxeiv 
EKAOTOV, ÖTAV Tû atria YVWPIOWHEV TA 1100010 Kal TAG öpxöç TAS TIPWTAG Kal HEXPL TOV OTOLXELWV), 
8ñÀov Ört kal TÅG nepi «oso éniotriung TEIPATEOV ötopiooo6ot протоу TA TIEPL TAG APXAG. TEPUKE 
66 EK TÖV YuWPILWTEPWV Абу ñ 6805 Kal oapeoTépwv Emi TA 000080۲800: Tñ post Kal YVWpILUWTEPA" 
od yàp TovTa piv TE yvwpıpa Kol 0700+. Slértep åvåykn TÖV трӧлоу TOÜTOV Mpodyetv EK TOV 
KOAPEOTEPWV HEV TÑ (oos ту bE GAPEOTEPWV ëm TA оафеотера TH PboEL Kal yvoypuloyrepo, Eotı 6” 
Абу TÖ лротоу 6ñÀo Kal oap TA ovykeyvpéva LGAAOV: DOTEPOV 6” Ek TOUTWV YİYVETOL ухорида TQ 
o1otyeio xoi ai Apxol Staipodot Tata. The English translation is adapted from Charlton, Aristotle. 
Physics. Books I and II, 1. 
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are in the first instance clear and plain to us are rather those which are com- 
pounded. It is only later, through an analysis of these, that we come to know ele- 
ments and principles. 


The second part of the treatise (8817-28), which sets out the “introductory science”, 
combines questions of natural philosophy with logical definitions. This combination, 
which becomes standard for the Neo-Platonic commentators of Aristotelian texts, is 
rather unusual for the previous, so-called Middle Platonic period of philosophy, 
which is characterised by the intention to set apart not only Aristotelian logic and 
Platonic cosmology, but also the teachings of the two great philosophers in general. 
E.g., Atticus composed a discourse addressed against “those who interpret Plato 
through Aristotle"'?, Although the author of PM refers to Atticus as one of the author- 
itative interpreters of Platonic texts, he nevertheless does not share the critical bias 
of his predecessor. Instead, he integrates elements of Aristotle’s logic and natural phi- 
losophy into his argument, not as something that potentially may contradict Plato’s 
views, but as the “introductory science”, a sort of propaedeutic with an instrumental 
role. 

Such an attitude to Aristotelian logic as an “instrument” (an Organon) that leads 
toa better understanding of the Platonic dialogues appears already in the “Handbook 
of Platonism” (Didaskalikos) attributed to Alcinous and dated to the third century 
AD, It became characteristic of the Alexandrian pedagogical system, especially af- 
ter Ammonius, son of Hermeias. Together with the author of the Didaskalikos and ap- 
proximately in the same period, Porphyry was eager to bring the two great philoso- 
phers into an agreement, and later Platonists (starting with his student Iamblichus) 
were greatly indebted to his writings?*. PM reflects the philosophical position of 
Porphyry, who made his name both as a commentator on Platonic dialogues and as 
an interpreter of the Aristotelian works. This characteristic serves as another argu- 
ment for ascribing the original Greek version of PM to Plotinus' disciple. 

By "employing the initial type of the demonstrative science" (817), the treatise 
suggest to "start moving from the introductory argument and ascend to those things 
that are properly and truly called principles" (820). In so doing, the author turns to 
the four elements, or *bodies" (fire, air, water, and earth), associated with certain 
qualities (8821-23). The question of where these bodies and qualities are set brings 
the argument to the idea of Matter as “one principle of everything" (824). However, 





192 Eusebius of Caesarea refers to this work of Atticus in Preparatio Evangelica XL1.2: IIpóg tovs 61a 
TÖV Aptotot£Noug TÖ 11/600170 brucyvoupévouc (II 6.19 ff Mras = Fr. 1 des Places). George Karamano- 
lis has agrued that the quoted words should be understood not as a title, but rather the contents of 
Atticus’ work: Karamanolis, Plato and Aristotle in Agreement?, 151-152. 

193 Cf. particularly ch. 5-6 of this work. See Dillon, Alcinous, 8-13. 

194 Cf. Karamanolis, “Why did Porphyry write Aristotelian commentaries?" 
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the ordered state of Matter makes it apparent that there is Intellect, which brought 
forth the order and beauty of the material world. 

In §26, the author sums up the arguments on the role of God (the Demiurge) in 
the following way: 


But pleasant order (rá£ic) and beauty do not exist without harmony (amad = 
óppovia). And also harmony does not exist without proportion (mawaa = 
avaAoyia?). And proportion does not exist without reason (ln = Aöyoç). And 
such reason does not exist without foresight and foreknowledge ( har» موجه(‎ 
متخلا‎ hamia = À TIPÖVOLA Kai ñ MPOyvwotc), while the latter do not exist with- 
out intellect (an = VOÜÇ). Thus, when intellect sets in motion through its ac- 
tions, it imprints, adjusts, arranges, and sets in order species, qualities, and 
shapes. 


Thus, the series of syllogisms based on the Aristotelian logic brings the author to the 
idea of the Maker who created all existing things with foresight. A similar summary 
of Plato’s views on the generation of the world appears in Atticus’ treatise mentioned 
above, Against those who interpret Plato through Aristotle. Eusebius of Caesarea 
quotes a large portion from this work as a proof of the doctrine of God’s providence 
(rrpövoto)””: 


First of all, when Plato was looking into the question of the generation of the cos- 
mos, he also had itin mind that this great and beneficial doctrine of providence 
needed thorough investigation. He realised that there vvas no need to posit an 
agent of creation or preservation for something that did not come into being in 
good order, so, to make sure he did not deprive the cosmos of providence, he did 
away with the idea that it was ungenerated. 


The passage preserved by Eusebius presents allegedly a traditional doctrine, which 
the author of PM could have found not only by Atticus, whom he explicitly quotes in 
Part 5, but also by various other Platonists"6. By turning to this doctrine at the end of 
the introductory part, the author lays the groundwork for the Platonist concept of 
three First Principles — God, Matter, and Ideas, — which he articulates at the end of 





195 Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica XV.6.2: Ilp@Tov ön epi yevEcews kóopov 010110017 kai TÒ 6 
npovoíag TO pêya TOÜTO Kai MOAVWE~PEAES Göyü лбута InTeiv dvayKaiov Тјуодреуос̧ Kai ۱۵۱۵0۵۵606 
Ört TH Hİ) yEVOHEVW ore ttvóc TOLNTOD OUTE TIVOG KNÖEHOVOG лрос̧ TÖ yevEodau ۱0۵۵ Xpela, tva pri 
ӧлоодтериот TÖV kóopov TİİÇ лроуо(ос̧ عا(آع00‎ TO åyévnTov abro. (359.7ff Mras & des Places = Fr. 4 
des Places). The English translation is adapted from Boys-Stones, Platonist Philosophy 80 BC to AD 
250, 202. 

196 See Baltes, Die Weltentstehung, vol. 1, 51-53. Cf. Koch, Pronoia und Paideusis. 
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the next part (§39). However, before coming to this concept, the author finds it neces- 
sary to define what a First Principle is and in what sense Matter may be considered a 
principle. 


2.4 Definition of First Principles and Matter 
(Parts 3 and 4, $$29-67) 


Parts 3 and 4 of the treatise may also be characterised as introductory, for they aim at 
defining the First Principles, among which Matter appears as a category in its own 
right. In these parts, the author of the treatise shows himself to be a Platonist polem- 
icising both against the Aristotelian concept of First Principles and against the views 
of the Stoics and Epicureans’”. 

In 8829-34, the author suggests the following definition of a principle: it must be 
simple, unqualified, eternal, and imperishable. The last two categories could have 
caused potential discussion with Christian philosophers, who of course were eager to 
stress that only God is eternal, so that only God can generally be called the First Prin- 
ciple of all existing things, while this category could not be transmitted to other 
things, like Matter or Platonic Forms, which for Christian interpreters could not be 
considered eternal in the same sense as God". It is evident, however, that this dis- 
cussion is not present in PM, whose author, while arguing against his opponents, 
does not have in mind the Christian point of view. 

His critique is directed against those thinkers who assume that the four elements 
(fire, earth, water, and air) are “the First Principles from which existing things come 
to be” (§35). The author of PM rejects this assumption with the argument that some- 
thing that comes to be cannot be a principle, thus polemicising against the “natural 
philosophers”, whose views he outlined in the doxographical part at the beginning 
of the treatise. 

The same argument, which we find in 8829-35, appears in a compressed form in 
the doxography of Aetius preserved in Ps.-Plutarch’s Placita Philosophorum™: 





197 For an overview of various concepts of First Principles, see Boys-Stones, Platonist Philosophy 80 
BC to AD 250, 83-88. 

198 Cf. Karamanolis, The Philosophy of Early Christianity, 60-116. 

199 Ps.-Plutarch, Placita Philosophorum 1.1.2: Тӧл Stapépet öpyü kal otoıyeia. Oi pév ovv nepi 
ApıototeAnv Kat TAdtwva Stapépetv Ryoüvrot ópyriv Kai ovotyeia. 0035 66 ó Miñouoç سم‎ 
vopivet ápyr|v Kal ovotyeta. nAeiotov غ6‎ doov Stapéepet GAANAWV' TA HEV yàp OTOLXEIA EOTL OVVOETA’ TAG 
52 dpxdc papev اولع‎ oUTE ouv0érouç OUTE ÄTIOTEÄEOHATO" otov / 0100 HEV KOAOÜHEV yv مق‎ 
,م10‎ öpxöç ӧ2 Aéyopev ölü robo, STL »اناه‎ ËXEL Tı MPSTEpoV &£ o0 уемубтои, Enel одк Еотои ÅPXŇ TOŬTO, 
GAAG éxeivo EE ov yeyövnrat, TAG غ8‎ yç Kal TOD DSatéç 2011 пуа npótepa 22 WV yéyovev, ñ BAN 
ӧрорфос̧одса kai dei8r|c, Kal TÖ ziğoç 6 калобреҹ EvTEAgXElav, Kal ñ orÉpnouç. GLAPTavEL ov ó 00 
0TOLXEIOV Kal ûpXAv Aeywv TÖ bSwp (275a-276a Diels). The English translation is adapted with some 
modifications from Boys-Stones, Platonist Philosophy 80 BC to AD 250, 92. 
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How a principle differs from an element: 

Followers of Aristotle and Plato think that a principle is different from an ele- 
ment, but Thales of Miletus thinks that the same thing is a principle and an ele- 
ment. The greatest difference between them: elements are compounds, but we 
say that principles are neither compounds nor products. So, for example, we call 
earth, water, air, fire “elements”; but we call something a “principle” because 
there is nothing prior to it, out of which it is generated (if there were, it is not this 
thing that would be the principle, but that from which it had been generated). 
But there are things prior to earth and water, from which they arise: shapeless 
and formless matter, the form (which we call “completion”), and privation. So, 
Thales is wrong when he says that water is element and principle. 


In Aetius (Ps.-Plutarch) we find the same line of argumentation as in PM, whose au- 
thor thus turns out to be a follower of both Aristotle and Plato in criticizing the ideas 
of pre-Socratics. “Some people before Plato” (§36) stated that there were pairs of First 
Principles: e.g., hot and cold, love and strife, one and many. This concept becomes 
the next object of criticism. The opponents whom the author has in mind are appar- 
ently the Pythagoreans, about whom Simplicius writes in his commentary on Aristo- 
tle’s Physics”: 


The Pythagoreans posited the contraries as secondary and elementary principles 
not only for physical things, but simply for all that comes after the One, which 
they asserted to be the principle of all things, and they subordinated (to the con- 
traries) the two coordinated series, which are no longer properly principles. 


In the next paragraphs (8836-37), the author turns to the concept of two First Princi- 
ples, which are not just opposite but related to each other as an active and a passive 
principle. This is the idea which Diogenes Laertius ascribes to the Stoics™”: 





200 Simplicius, In Arist. Phys. 15, 188219: oi IIuGayópetot غ8‎ où TÖV quotkàv póvwv GAAG Kal TTAVTWV 
ӧллдәс̧ HETA TO Ev, 6 návtwv ápyriv EAeyov, apyac BEUTEPAG Kal OTOLXELIWÖELG và £vavría ëT(0goov, aic 
Kat Tas 800 OUOTOLXİOÇ ÜNETATTOV OÜKETİ KUPLWG ؟01)(م0‎ oboouç (181.7-10 Diels). The English transla- 
tion is adapted from Baltussen et al., Simplicius. On Aristotle Physics 1.5-9, 18. 

201 Diogenes Laertius VII.134: Aoket 5” adtois ápyàg eivat THV ÖAwv 800, TO TTOLODV Kal TÖ 0۰ 
TO LEV ov TÜĞOXOV elvat Thy ûrtotov obolotv, TAv ÜAnV, TO 8È TTOLODV тӧу öv AUT Adyov Töv 0۵0 TOÜTOV 
yap di$tov бута Stû rt&ong GöTfiç 6npuovpyeiv Екаото. (...) Siapéepetv 6€ Pact Apyäg Kal 0۲۵۵۵۵ TAG 
Höv yàp eivat öyeviiTovç xoi apOdptous, Tû 66 orotxsin KATA Ti Еклоражжту .001معماع00‎ GAAG Kal 
GWLATA Eivat Tac ÄPXAG Kal àpópqpouc, Tû SE ueyoppöoo8ot, (552 Dorandi). The English translation is 
adapted with some modifications from Hicks, Diogenes Laertius, 239. Cf. Gourinat, “The Stoics on 
Matter and Prime Matter”. 
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They (i.e. Stoics) suppose that there are two principles of the universe, the active 
principle and the passive. The passive principle, then, is unqualified substance, 
i.e. Matter, whereas the active is the reason inherent in this substance, i.e. God. 
For he is everlasting and is the artificer of each several thing throughout the 
whole extent of Matter. (...) There is a difference, according to them, between 
principles and elements; the former being without generation or destruction, 
whereas the elements are destroyed when all things are resolved into fire. More- 
over, the principles are incorporeal and without form, while the elements have 
been endowed with form. 


In accordance with the Stoic philosophy, §38 identifies the active principle with God 
and the passive one with Matter. The author, however, does not say explicitly that he 
thus defends the Stoic ideas. Apparently, he considered this concept as Platonic. In 
fact, Simplicius writes that the doctrine of the two principles, God and Matter, was 
attributed to Plato already by Theophrastus, whom he quotes as follows?”: 


(Plato) wished to make the principles two in number, one underlying (things) as 
Matter — and this he calls “receptive of all things”; the other being cause and 
source of movement, and this he attaches to the power of God and of the Good. 


The notion of a principle that is a “source of movement” will be discussed by Atticus, 
who thus considered it possible to speak of four principles (see below). But it is 
interesting to note that PM easily combines various notions, some of which were 
considered purely Platonic, and others as Stoic. In the next paragraph (§39), the au- 
thor states that there are in fact three principles of the existing things: God, Matter, 
and First Ideas. This conclusion breaks somewhat abruptly the whole line of reason- 
ing in Part 3, bringing up the traditional Middle Platonic triad of First Principles”. 

Having thus defined the First Principles, the author shifts the focus of the discus- 
sion to Prime Matter as one of them. This topic occupies the central position in the 
rest of the treatise, first as a theoretical question in Part 4 and further in relation to 
Plato’s dialogue Timaeus in Part 5. 

Part 4 begins in 540-41 with the definition of the term “matter”. Although the 
idea of Matter was present already in the philosophy of the Pythagoreans and that of 





202 Simplicius, In Arist. Phys. 12, 184b15: öv f| 600 tag öpyöç BovAETAI лоту TO piv ÜrtoKEİLEVOV Oç 
ФАпПу 6 лросауораеда: 710776 وغ(ع‎ TO BE we aittov Kal ктуобу 6 леридлте: TÅ TOD نأمع0‎ Kai tÅ TOD 8 
öuväuen. (26.11-13 Diels). The English translation is adapted from Fortenbaugh, Theophrastus of Ere- 
sus, vol. 1, 423 (Fr. 230). 

203 H. Dorrie notes that the notion that God, Ideas, and Matter form the triad of First Principles is 
“Kernsatz des Mittelplatonismus” (Dorrie, Platonica Minora, 342 n. 16). It appears in multiple authors, 
cf., e.g., Apuleius, On Plato and his Doctrine 1.5 (92 Moreschini); Ps.-Plutarch, Placita Philosophorum 
1.3 (287-288 Diels); Alcinous, Didaskalikos, ch. 9 (20 Whittaker [= 162.29-42 Heinsius]). 
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Socrates, it received original expression by Plato. Plato, however, never used the 
word ÙAn, which after Aristotle became a standard term for Matter. Rather, Plato pre- 
ferred descriptive expressions, like the “mother that is receptive to every being”, and 
the like (841)?%. We find a similar reflection on Plato’s definition of Matter in the Did- 
askalikos, a work dated to the third century AD?*: 
Plato calls this a “mould”, “all-receiver”, “nurse”, “mother”, and “space”, and a 
substratum “tangible by non-sensation” and graspable (only) “by a bastard rea- 
soning”. He declares that it has the characteristic of receiving the whole realm of 
generation by performing the role of a nurse in sustaining it, and receiving all the 
forms, while of itself remaining without shape, or quality, or form, but it can be 
moulded and imprinted with such impressions like a mould and shaped by these, 
having no shape or quality of its own. For nothing would be readily adapted to 
(receiving) a variety of imprints and shapes unless it were itself devoid of quali- 
ties and without participation in those forms which it must itself receive. 


Plato”s idea of Matter as being “without shape, quality, and form” (ӧјрорфбу örrotov 
Kal &veideov) is accepted and analyzed in detail in 8844-49, which thus prove to ex- 
press the same understanding of Platonic teachings as the Didaskalikos. 

In 8842-43, the treatise addresses the views of the Stoics, which appear to be clos- 
est to those of Plato. However, the author finds it necessary to rule out the Stoic defi- 
nition of Matter as quality; rather, it may potentially receive qualities. In the course 
of the argument, the author goes back to the question of the relation between Matter 
and the four elements and presents Matter as the primary foundation that makes pos- 
sible the transformation of the four elements into each other (8850-55). 

Here we find the image of the wax and brass that change their form, but maintain 
their essence, which both Plato and Aristotle employ”. A similar summary of Plato's 
notion of Matter (and a similar example) is found in Alcinous' Didaskalikos, which 
again demonstrates a close parallel to the 7: 





204 Cf. Plato, Tim. 49a6 (nàong yevéoews Опобоуи) and 51a5 (uñTnp kal Drro6oxn). 

205 Alcinous, Didaskalikos 8.2: Tavtnv Totvov éxpayeiov TE kai rtov6eyöç Kai TIÄMVTIV Kal pr répa kot 
xopav Ovopdcet Kal ÜTtOKEİLEVOV ӧлтбу TE HET” ávotoOnotac Kai vóðw Aoyıou@ Аплтбу" i$törmro 6” 
éxelv TOLAUTNV, WOTE nücav yéveotv bno8£yseo8at TLONVNS Aóyov énéyovoav TH PEPEIV 03104 Kal 
avabéxeo8at èv AdTHV TtövTo TA 2161, adTHV 62 KOO’ abtr|v ӧрорфбу TE UmdpyxELV Kal 6701017 Kal 
ÖVEİSEOV, AVOHOTTONEVNV BE Ta TOLXUTA Kal ŠkTUrtouuévnv kaðánep Expayeiov Kal OXNHATLLOHEVNV 
und тодтозу, und&v تماقا‎ oyfina Exovoav unde notta. OV yàp yevotr” äv vt EU rtapsokevaopévov 
TİDÖÇ rtoik(Aag EKTUTIWOELG Kal LOPPAG, ei UM 0701017 AUTO Ürröpyot Kal ÄHETOXOV EKEIVWV TOV *160)ҹ, à 
dei xörö 56500001١ (19, 21 Whittaker [= 162.29-42 Heinsius]). The English translation is adapted from 
Dillon, Alcinous, 15. 

206 Cf. Plato, Tim. 50a and Aristotle, Metaph. Z 8, 1033a-1033b. 

207 Alcinous, Didaskalikos 8.3: IIpoonkeı 61, Kat t navdexei DAN, si peAAEt Kata rûv 00 
elön, TH undenlav аӧтбу quotv Éyew олоке1000и, GAA’ örotöv TE civar kal åveiðeov прос̧ олобоутју 
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It is likewise proper to all-receptive Matter, if it is to receive the forms thoroughly, 
not to have subsistent in itself any of their nature, but to be without quality or 
form in order to be the receptacle of the forms. And being such, it will be neither 
body nor incorporeal, but potentially body, just as we understood the bronze to 
be potentially a statue, because once it has received the form it will be a statue. 


Alcinous’ observation that, according to Plato, Matter is “neither body nor incorpo- 
real, but potentially body” forms the contents of the rest of Part 4 of the treatise. Its 
author, who expresses general sympathy with some Stoic views while rejecting oth- 
ers, in this case seems to devote much energy to refuting the Stoic concept that Matter 
is corporeal”. In 863, the author applies the characteristic Stoic terminology, which 
presented Matter as three-dimensional and “having resistance" (Syr. hasloanlı 
me A, = Gr. dvtitunov). These ideas were rejected by Porphyry’s teacher Plotinus, 
but were later restored and refined by the Neo-Platonists (first of all, by Phi- 
loponus)??, 

A series of arguments demonstrates that Matter is not a body. But neither can it 
be incorporeal, for in this case it may not become a body. Thus, the author reaches 
the conclusion that Matter is neither body, nor incorporeal, but rather is potentially 
body. 

These characteristics of Matter in $41 derive from Plato's texts and they appear in 
the Middle Platonists' exposition of Platonic teachings. Compare, for example, Apu- 
leius’ summary in his treatise “On Plato and 215 


Töv siğöv" TOLAUTH 6’ oboa CUTE CHpa öv ein ote KoWLATOV, 6vváper SE GHA, Oç Kal тӧу YAAKOV 
brakovopev Suvdpet Avöpıdvra, 81611 TÓ Eldog SeFdpevoc Avöpıäg Eorot, (20 Whittaker [= 163.4-10 
Heinsius]). The English translation is adapted from Dillon, Alcinous, 15-16. 

208 Cf. Ps.-Plutarch, Placita Philosophorum 1.9.7: Oi Etwıkoi oðpa тһу ÖAnv Antopaivovraı — “Stoics 
declare matter to be body” (308b.14-15 Diels) = Stobaeus, Eclogae 1.11.5 (I 133.16 Wachsmuth). 

209 For the history of the notion of three-dimensionality, see De Haas, John Philoponus’ New Defini- 
tion of Prime Matter. 

210 Apuleius, De Platone et eius dogmate 1.5: Materiam vero improcreabilem incorruptamque comme- 
morat, non ignem neque aquam nec aliud de principiis et absolutis elementis esse, sed ex omnibus pri- 
mam, figurarum capacem fictionique subiectam, adhuc rudem et figurationis qualitate viduatam deus 
artifex conformat universa(m). Infinitam vero idcirco quod ei sit interminata magnitudo. Nam quod in- 
finitum est indistinctam magnitudinis habet finem atque ideo, cum viduata sit fine, infinibilis rectc videri 
potest. Sed neque corpoream nec sane incorpoream concedit esse. Ideo autem non putat corpus, quod 
omne corpus specie qualicumque non careat; sine corpore vero esse non potest dicere, quod nihil incor- 
porale corpus exhibeat, sed vi et ratione sibi eam videri corpoream, atque ideo nec (t)actu solo ncque 
tamen sola opinione cogitationis intellegi. Namque corpora propter insignem evidentiam sui simili iudi- 
cio cognosci, sed quae substanciam non habent corporum, ea cogitationibus videri. Unde adulterata 
opinione ambiguam materiae huius intellegi qualitatem. (92.15-93.17 Moreschini). The English trans- 
lation is adapted from Boys-Stones, Platonist Philosophy 80 BC to AD 250, 93-94. 
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Ungenerated, imperishable matter is, he (i.e. Plato) notes, neither fire, nor water, 
nor any other of the primary, composite elements. What the creator moulds into 
a universe is prime matter — matter which underlies everything, which can take 
on shapes, and is subject to moulding, but which is yet unformed and unqualified 
by shape. Matter is infinite, because its size is indeterminate. (What is infinite has 
no definite boundary to its size, and since matter is devoid of boundaries, it 
rightly seems boundless.) Plato does not allow that matter is corporeal — or, in- 
deed, incorporeal. He does not think it a body because all bodies have some sort 
of definition; but on the other hand, matter cannot be said truly to lack body, 
because nothing incorporeal produces body. Plato thinks, then, that it is poten- 
tially and theoretically corporeal. As such, it cannot be understood by touch 
alone, nor by reasoned judgement alone. Bodies, in line with the particular kind 
of clarity they have, are understood by a corresponding form of judgement; 
things that do not have corporeal substance are perceived in thought. The ambig- 
uous nature of matter means that it is grasped by “illegitimate reasoning”. 


The reference to “illegitimate reasoning” is a quotation from Tim. 52b2, where Plato 
notes that Matter may only be understood Aoyıou@ vóðw, a notion that PM stresses 
several times (see 8841, 70). 

At the beginning of Part 5 (8868-73), the author sums up Plato’s view of First Prin- 
ciples and Matter, which he elaborated in the form of coherent logical argument in 
the previous two parts: According to Plato, Matter is an ungenerated principle, it is 
unqualified, and body in potentiality. It is receptive to everything and thus may re- 
ceive qualities, forms, and measures. It is unlimited and has neither beginning nor 
end. 

As the previous exposition demonstrated, PM presents the traditional Middle Pla- 
tonist system of philosophy concerning First Principles and Matter. It is not surprising 
that in the next section the treatise goes into further details, by quoting several au- 
thoritative Middle Platonists, whose arguments the author of the treatise critically 
analyses. 


2.5 Various Interpretations of Plato’s Timaeus (Part 5, $$73-97) 


Part 5 contains quotations from the earlier philosophers, and these quotations turn 
out to be of great interest for the history of philosophy. They add not only new evi- 
dence for the views of Boethus, Plutarch, Atticus, and Severus, but allow a better un- 
derstanding of the relation between Porphyry, the disciple of Plotinus and the pre- 
sumed author of the treatise, and the previous generations of Plato’s commentators. 
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2.5.1 Atticus 


In 8873-83, we encounter a large quotation from the second century head of the Athe- 
nian Academy, Atticus. It derives from his “first treatise on Plato’s teachings” 
(Callas maiala daa مدحك‎ itr). This reference allows us to assume that 
the quoted work was a general overview of Platonic philosophy. It is interesting to 
note that the Syriac text can be interpreted in such a way that the quotation from At- 
ticus begins with words which could be considered a sub-title: قدص‎ wei حل‎ — 
“On First Principles”. Thus, it is possible that the quoted discourse dealt with central 
issues of Platonic philosophy, presented in several books. 

However, no such treatise of Atticus is attested by other authors. Much of what 
we know about this philosopher derives from Eusebius of Caesarea’s Praeparatio 
Evangelica??, who refers to Atticus’ work written against those who try to interpret 
Plato through Aristotle“. This polemical discourse” was directed against the Peripa- 
tetics, and the quotations from it preserved by Eusebius deal with general questions 
(like the division of philosophy), but mostly focus on ethical issues. It is possible that 
the “treatise on Plato’s teachings” mentioned in the Syriac text may be the same work 
of Atticus which was known to Eusebius; however, the latter seems to be mostly fo- 
cused on the questions of ethics. 

It is much more likely that the work in question is Atticus’ commentary on the 
Timaeus, which served as a reference work for Proclus in his commentary on this Pla- 
tonic dialogue. Additional evidence about Atticus’ philosophy comes from Sim- 
plicius’ commentary on the Categories, from Philoponus’ De Aeternitate mundi, and 
from some other authors who, like Proclus, most likely had no access to the full works 
of the philosopher, but mainly derived their information from Porphyry”. 

In the preserved sources, the views of Atticus are often associated with those of 
Plutarch, so that the two philosophers appear like some sort of twins”, and the same 


211 For Atticus, see Dillon, Middle Platonists, 247-258; Baltes, “Zur Philosophie des Platonikers At- 
tikos”; Moreschini, “Attico: Una figura singolare del medioplatonismo”; Whittaker, “Atticus”; Kara- 
manolis, Plato and Aristotle in Agreement?, 150-190. 

212 The extant fragments of Atticus’ works have been published in Des Places, Atticus. Fragments. 
213 Fragments 1-9 by Edouard des Places (des Places, Atticus. Fragments, 38-69). 

214 Прос̧ tovs ötü TÖV ApiororéÀouç tà 1170001706 Umtoyvoupévous (Eusebius, Praeparatio Evange- 
lica X1.1.2, 6.19 Mras & des Places). G. Boys-Stones interprets this title as “Against those who under- 
take to reconstruct Plato’s doctrines through Aristotle”, see Boys-Stones, Platonist Philosophy 80 BC 
to AD 250, passim. 

215 On the possible historical setting of this polemic, see Dillon, Middle Platonists, 249-250. 

216 Cf. Baltes, Die Weltentstehung, vol. 1, 45. 

217 An expression of M. Baltes: “...Plutarch und Attikos, die wie ein Zwillingspaar bis in die Spátan- 
tike hinein als die Vertreter einer zeitlichen Genese der Welt im Timaios gelten” (Baltes, Die Weltent- 
stehung, vol. 1, 65). 
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association is characteristic of PM. They are usually mentioned together as the parti- 
sans to the idea that the world had a temporal beginning. In Tim. 28b, Plato referred 
to the world as “generated” (yevntov), a notion which was understood in different 
ways by his commentators. According to various witnesses, Plutarch and Atticus in- 
terpreted Plato”s text so that the world had a beginning in time”. Later Platonists 
(Taurus, Severus, Plotinus, and Porphyry) revised this view, but kept their interest in 
the ideas of Plutarch and Atticus, who seem to have maintained some influence upon 
the next generations of Platonic commentators. See, e.g., the following notion of Pro- 
clus in his commentary on the Timaeus”: 


Followers of Plutarch of Chaeronea and Atticus persistently cite these words (i.e. 
Tim. 28b) as showing that there was a temporal beginning to the genesis of the 
cosmos; and they say that unordered matter had prior existence, prior to creation, 
and that the maleficent soul which was responsible for its chaotic movement also 
had prior existence. For where does movement come from if not soul? 


From Proclus' words it becomes clear that both Plutarch and Atticus interpreted 
Plato”s text as asserting that Matter was ungenerated^? and that its unordered state 
was due to Soul. The quotation from Atticus attested in PM does not dwell on various 
meanings of the word yevntov in Tim. 28b, but focusses on the same aspect of Plato's 
cosmology, which Proclus mentions in relation to Plutarch and Atticus, i.e. the rela- 
tion of Matter to Soul. 

In speaking about First Principles according to Platonic philosophy, Atticus 
states that they are four in number: God, Forms, Matter, and Soul (873). Another way 
of presenting this question would be to combine God and Forms under the category 
“active cause", and Matter and Soul under the category “passive cause”, thus reduc- 
ing the number of principles to two (874). 

A similar outline of Atticus' concept of First Principles appears in Proclus' com- 
mentary on the Timaeus, who explicitly refers to Porphyry as his source. According to 





218 See Baltes, Die Weltentstehung, vol. 1, 28-69. 

219 Proclus, In Tim.: Oi pév оду nepi TAodtapyov Tov Kaupwvea koi ATTIKÖV Мларос̧ áviéyovrat 
TOUTWV TOV PNHÄTWV WG trjv 070 Xpövov TÖ) Kóopu YEVEOLV 010016 HAPTLPOUVTWV xai 87| Kal qaot 
npoeivat HEV тһу ӧкӧситтоу DANVTIPO Tñç yEVEDEWG, TIPOEIVAL 62 Kal Tv KOKEPYETİV лулу TAV 0 
xtvoücav TÖ rÄNHNEAEG: rt66ev yàp ñ kivnoıç rjv ñ örtö ipuyñç; (I 381.26-382.3 Diehl = Fr. 23 des Places). 
The English translation is adapted from Boys-Stones, Platonist Philosophy 80 BC to AD 250, 121. 

220 Cf. Proclus, In Tim.: nepi 66 Tg DANS адтис̧ CN THOELEV öv vic, cite öyövnTöç Eotıv ӧл? aitiac, WG 
«oot oi nepi TAovtapyov kat Атткбу, ere yevnri), Kal £x rtotoç aitiaç (1 384.2-5 Diehl = Fr. 24 des 
Places) — *Concerning Matter itself, one might ask whether it is created by no cause, as followers of 
Plutarch and Atticus say, or whether it is created and [if so] by what cause" (Boys-Stones, Platonist 
Philosophy 80 BC to AD 250, 117). 
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Proclus, Porphyry not only transmitted Atticus’ views, but also critically assessed 
them”: 


So, let’s come to grips briefly with Porphyry’s pious thoughts on these things. He 
first attacks those followers of Atticus who champion a plurality of mutually con- 
joined principles — the Creator and the Forms — and who also say that Matter is 
moved by an ungenerated Soul, an irrational and maleficent one, moved “with- 
out measure, without order”; and that Matter exists before the perceptible chron- 
ologically, the irrational before reason, and disorder before order. 


Proclus’ summary of Porphyry’s “pious thoughts” concerning Atticus find close par- 
allels in the quotation from the latter preserved in PM 8873-83. Here, Atticus argues 
against those who do not recognize Soul as one of the First Principles in Platonic phi- 
losophy. By so doing, he refers to the famous passage in Plato’s Timaeus”: 


Desiring, then, that all things should be good and, so far as might be, nothing 
imperfect, the God took over all that is visible — not at rest, but in discordant and 
unordered motion — and brought it from disorder into order. 


Atticus interpreted these words to mean that Matter, which the Demiurge took over, 
was “neither unmovable nor unqualified” (§75). As, according to Plato (“Plato 
demonstrates everywhere”), Soul is a source of all movability, it is clear that Soul 
should be counted among the First Principles (§76). Introducing the category of Soul 
allows Atticus to maintain the traditional Platonic notion of Matter as unqualified and 
incorporeal, but potentially and theoretically corporeal (contra Stoic notion that it is 
a body, see above). For it is due to the activity of Soul that Matter receives not only 
movability, but also qualities, as Atticus further explains in §82. 

In §76, he argues: “If one agrees to call both of them ‘matter’, because Soul and 
what is properly called Matter were unseparated from each other, then it is clear that 





221 Proclus, In Tim.: Фере 67] ovv Kai boa 6 PLAdGO@oS Порфорос̧ öv 1010101 ieponpenii vońpata 
ларабҝбаже, OVVTÖHWG TEPLAABWHEV. MPWTOV LEV оду droTEivEeTat прос̧ TOUS امعم‎ ATTIKOV ۵ 
bnotiBeuévouc ӧрхдс̧ ovvantovoaç GAANAOLS TOV önktövpyöv Kal TAG i6£ac, ot Kal TV BANV Uno 
Qygvñrou paoi ktvovpévnv رورا‎ öMöyov 8& Kal KAKEPYETIEOG, TANHHEADS Kat ATaKTWS qépeoat, 
(xoi) MpOvPtoTHot KATA xpóvov TAV Höv DÀnv TOD о(одитоб, тһу غ6‎ GAoyiav Tob Aöyov, тһу غ6‎ &ra£tov 
1716 Téğewç. (I 391.4-12 Diehl = Fr. 26 des Places = Fr. 51 Sodano). The English translation is adapted 
with some modifications from Boys-Stones, Platonist Philosophy 80 BC to AD 250, 121. Cf. Michalew- 
ski, “Atticus et le nombre des principes”. 

222 Plato, Tim. 30a2-5: BovAnOeics yap ó Beds åyaðà p£v лӧута, PAalpov غ8‎ unööv eivai Kata 
бимајрту, obra 67] лӧу Soov ñv Opatov лараларозу Ov ñoux(ov öyov GAAG KIVOUHEVOV пАпирелос̧ Kal 
ATAKTWG, eic TAELV AUTO T[yayev Ek тис̧ ӧтаҝ(ос̧. The English translation is adapted from Cornford, 
Plato's Cosmology, 33. 
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it is right to speak in this way about three Principles”. It becomes clear from Atticus’ 
words that the notion of Soul as one of the principles plays a rather instrumental role, 
which allows him to maintain the classical Platonic idea of Matter as incorporeal and 
unqualified without destroying the traditional triad of Principles. 

In the paragraphs that follow the quotation (§§84—86), the author of the treatise, 
i.e. Porphyry, stresses that Plutarch and Atticus agree in stating that Soul exists from 
eternity and that it is eternally associated with Matter. In §86, the author criticizes the 
views of the two philosophers. In so doing, he suggests differentiating between the 
generation of the world and the generation of primary bodies, an argument which 
John Philoponus and Proclus explicitly ascribe to Porphyry (for details, see 2.6, be- 
low). This paragraph of the Syriac text leaves little doubt that its Greek prototype de- 
rives from Plotinus’ disciple, who not only polemicised against the views of Plutarch 
and Atticus, but also carefully transmitted them in his writings. 

It is worth noting that the view of Plutarch and Atticus that the world had a tem- 
poral beginning was naturally close to the Christian authors who were eager to refer 
to them, arguing against those philosophers who defended the eternity of the world. 
Thus, the Christian polemicist Aeneas, who lived in Gaza in the late fifth to the begin- 
ning of the sixth century, refers to Atticus in his polemical treatise Theophrastus in 
the following way”: 


The great Atticus, Plato’s lover, expounding his beloved’s views, said somewhere 
that he was seeking the nature and order of the universe, and, being such as it is, 
it was not ungenerated or eternal, but created by one greater in power and more 
perfect, the oldest God, the intelligible God: for, being visible, tangible and in 
every way corporeal it was impossible for it to be ungenerated. How can we not 
admit that things whose being needs the help of something else to ensure their 
existence have come into being and are preserved by their maker? He calls Aris- 
totle ridiculous, because he admits on the one hand that this world is visible, tan- 
gible and corporeal, but contends strongly that it is ungenerated and indestructi- 
ble. 





223 Aeneus of Gaza, Theophrastus: О غ8‎ noAbg ATtıkög, 6 Tob HAdtwvos épaotric, Tà TH épopévo 
бокобута dLefiwv, Ë pn Mov TOD kóopov THY фдоту Kol TA&ıv ErtĞTTEİV, TOLODTOV $” GÜTÖV бута 01016 
бубуутутоу 0067 تماقا‎ 2101, GAA’ bd Tod neilovog Thy 80vopuv Kal TEAEIOTEPOV, Әвоб Tol 
npeoßvtatov Kal vontod yeyovévar ӧратду yap бута Kol örtTöv Kal نف‎ OWMATOELÄT|, åuńxavov TV 
ayévntov elvar Ov yàp ñ oboío BonOs(ag Seita tfjg nap’ &répou Ttpöç TO elvat. Пӧс̧ табта uri 
ӧроЛоуобреу yeyovevat TE Kai DMO TOD MomMoavtTos dLaowLeodaı; Tov غ8‎ AptoToT£An kal yeAotov 
&nokoAet, ӧролоуобута èv THe TÒ rûv ӧратду elvat Kal örtTöv kol owpatosıêéç, Ay&vrtov غ8‎ Kai 
öçöaprov elvat фиЛоуакобуто, (46.16-47.2 Colonna). English translation is adapted from Gertz et al., 
Aeneas of Gaza. Theophrastus, 40-41. 
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The ideas of Atticus (and Plutarch) were praised by the later contemporary of Aeneas, 
John Philoponus, who shared the same apologetic bias and opposed the views of At- 
ticus to those of Proclus in Contra Proclum™. It is thus not unlikely that the name of 
Atticus, who came for the Christian readers to be associated with the idea of the tem- 
poral beginning of the world, served as the basis for transmitting PM until the time 
when it became known to the Syriac Hellenophiles of the monastersy of Qenneshre. 


2.5.2 Severus 


In criticizing the views of Plutarch and Atticus, the author of the treatise turns to the 
authority of another Platonist, Severus. Not much is known of this philosopher, who 
was probably active in Athens in the second century. Proclus mentions his name 
several times in his commentary on the Timaeus, and his knowledge of Severus’ views 
most probably derives from Porphyry. The latter became familiar with them during 
his study with Plotinus, who, according to Porphyry’s biography of his teacher, read 
Severus’ works, together with those of Atticus, with his students”. In his account, 
Porphyry puts the name of Severus as the first in the line of the authoritative writings 
read by Plotinus, and this may be interpreted as a chronological arrangement, which 
thus sets Severus before Atticus, though we have no further evidence for that. 
Severus is credited with a commentary on Plato's Timaeus?" and a treatise On the 
Soul. Proclus puts Severus in line with Plutarch and Atticus”, however he notes 
that Severus’ interpretation of Plato’s account of the generation of the world differed 
in certain details from the views of Plutarch and Atticus. This notion is corroborated 
by the witness of PM, whose author contrasted Severus’ views with the the interpre- 
tation of the two other commentators. According to Proclus, Severus maintained the 


224 Fragments 38a—39 by des Places. 

225 For Severus, see Dillon, Middle Platonists, 262-264; Goulet, “Severus”. The extant fragments 
from Severus’ works were edited by Adriano Gioé: Gioé, “Il medioplatonico Severo”. See also Gioé, 
Filosofi Medioplatonici, 377-433. 

226 See Porphyry, Vita Plotini 14.10-12: "Ev ÔÈ toic 01017010001+ ÖVEYLVO)OKETO HEV AUTW TQ ÜTtO- 
рупрата, cite Xefripov ein, etre Kpoviov ñ Novunvtov ñ Tatov ñ Атпкоб (19.10-12 Henry & Schwyzer). 
227 СБ, Proclus, In Tim., 1204.17-18 Diehl = Test. 3 (422 Gio). 

228 Cf. Eusebius, Preparatio Evangelica XIII.17.1—7 (239.9-240.16 Mras & des Places) = Fr. 1 (428-429 
Gioé). 

229 Proclus, In Tim.: £i map’ 000100غ‎ pèv Avtá ori, KATA غ8‎ THY BobAnoLV GAUVTA TOD патрос̧, 0 
eiwdaoı Aéyetv Xevfipoç Атпкӧс̧ IAoÛTapXoG, TIPOG ods Kai oi 076 TOD 7امع11‎ 0010 MOAAG 8tà ۵۷ 
дутарикаоту, rtö6ev Exet тобто TO nap’ Eautwv AvTöv, (III 212.8-9 Diehl = Test. 8 [424 Gioé]) — “If 
things are dissoluble in themselves, but indissoluble by the will of the father, as Severus, Atticus and 
Plutarch used to say (to many and various objections from members of the Peripatos), how do they 
come to be dissoluble in themselves?” (Boys-Stones, Platonist Philosophy 80 BC to AD 250, 201). 
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temporal beginning of the world, though he suggested further points for understand- 
ing the Platonic text”: 


After this view, we should examine Severus, who says that the cosmos simpliciter 
is sempiternal, but that this present cosmos, moving in the way that is, was gen- 
erated. For there are two cycles, as the Eleatic Stranger showed: the one which 
the universe presently follows, and its opposite. So the cosmos is generated and 
had a beginning insofar as it is revolving in this cycle; simpliciter, though, it is 
not generated. 


The quotation from Severus that appears in 8888-93 derives most certainly from his 
lost commentary on the Timaeus. Unfortunately, similar to the case of Atticus, the 
reference to the work of Severus is probably corrupt. It runs as follows: “>r 
warhol, hal Calla تحجد‎ alos 032 — “in the first treatise concerning those 
things, which Plato did for Timotheos”. The proper name at the end is a corruption of 
conca, the form which was probably not familiar to the copyist of ms. DS 27, but 
which has been preserved correctly in Barhebraeus' text?!, 

The passage quoted in PM deals with that part of the Platonic dialogue which 
runs “from the beginning of the passage on nature until that one which is called ‘gen- 
eration of Soul", i.e. Tim. 31c-36d. If we take into account Proclus’ remark”” that Se- 
verus left the introductory part of the dialogue out of his commentary, it seems prob- 
able that Severus' work did not embrace the whole text of the Timaeus, and that one 
part of it (the first book?) was focused on Plato's cosmology and the World Soul. 

In the passage quoted in PM, Severus defends an understanding of the Platonic 
text to the effect that the four natural bodies (i.e. elements) existed prior to the crea- 
tion of the world and Matter and that they were initially moving in an unordered man- 
ner. This last characteristic of the state of the four elements before the introduction of 
order by the Demiurge turns out to be Severus' prime concern in the quoted passage. 
The philosopher suggests several philological observations that aim at clarifying the 
term ӧтоктос̧, “unordered”, by Plato. Severus interprets the privative prefix *un-" (à-) 
not as something contrary but rather “that which is intermediate to the extremes", 
i.e. what has not yet acquired the ability which it may possess. Thus, a bunch of plants 





230 Proclus, In Tim.: peta غ8‎ тадтпу TAV Göğöv ӧтокафореда Levijpov, óc qnotv ӧллос̧ Höv Gi$tov 
eivat TÖV KÖOHOV, TOÜTOV ÖZ TÖV vOv бута Kal OÜTG)Ç KIVOUHEVOV YEVTİTÖV" ávokuxAr|oetc yàp 2001 
S1TTÛG, we £6ei£ev ó "ЕЛебтис̧ E&voc, TAV HEV ñv VOVITIEPLTTOPEVETAL TO r&v, TTV È Evavtiav’ 6 
ovv 6 KöoHoç Kol ÅT? öpxfiç ñpšoró Ttvoç 6 тафтпу THY avaKdKANGW avaKUKAOUPEVOS, AAAS غ8‎ od 
yevn tos. (1289.6–13 Diehl = Test. 6 [423 Gioé]). The English translation is adapted from Boys-Stones, 
Platonist Philosophy 80 BC to AD 250, 201. 

231 See Bakoš, Le candélabre du sanctuaire, 546.11. 

232 Proclus, In Tim., 1 224.17 Diehl. 
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which has not yet been planted in a particular order may be called “unordered” be- 
cause they have not yet acquired the state of order which will be established after they 
have been planted (§92). This analogy, according to Severus, serves as an explanation 
of the state of the four primary bodies. 

It turns out that Severus’ method was much more philological than philosophi- 
cal. Plotinus, who, according to §95, agreed with Severus’ treatment of this passage, 
ascribed the same philological tendency to Longinus, another Middle Platonist who 
PM refers to. 


2.5.3 Longinus and Boethus 


The figure of Longinus” appears only briefly in PM, but nevertheless, it plays a spe- 
cial role for its author, who calls Longinus (together with Plotinus) his teacher. These 
references make evident that the Syriac text ultimately derives from Porphyry (see the 
next section). In Vita Plotini, Porphyry writes that, when Plotinus had two of Longi- 
nus’ treatises read to him, he remarked: “Longinus is a philologist, no philosopher at 
all”>*, Similarly, Proclus calls him ó kpırıxög, who dealt with the Platonic text primar- 
ily from the philological perspective”. 

This characteristic which Plotinus attributed to Longinus, according to 
Porphyry’s account, was addressed to a contemporary and to another teacher of the 
latter. Porphyry maintained a close connection with his former tutor and kept up a 
correspondence with him. In Vita Plotini, Porphyry quotes one of these letters, in 
which Longinus expresses great interest in Plotinus’ writings and asked his former 
disciple to send him better copies of them”’. Porphyry further characterizes Longinus 
as kpıtıkwtatog”®, which reminds us of Proclus’ notion, and quotes a polemical trea- 
tise of Longinus against Plotinus and his disciple Amelius that bore the title امع11‎ 
TEAOUG. 





233 For Longinus and his legacy, see Brisson & Patillon, “Longinus Platonicus Philosophus et Philo- 
logus”; Mannlein-Robert, Longin, Philologe und Philosoph. 

234 Porphyry, Vita Plotini 14.18-20: Avayvwod&vtog غ8‎ abt) Tob TE «epi Apxwv» Aoyytvov Kat TOD 
«DiAapyolov», «PıAöAoyog pév», Éqn, <ó Aoyyivog, фиЛӧсофос̧ è одбардс̧ә (19-20 Henry & 
Schwyzer). 

235 Proclus, In Tim.: Aoyyivog Höv ó Kpıtikög, £ptoTöç Tñ bozi торт PAoAdyws ... (114.7–8 Diehl). 
236 For the relation of Longinus to his disciple, see Männlein-Robert, Longin, Philologe und 
Philosoph, 90-91. 

237 Porphyry, Vita Plotini 19 (25-26 Henry & Schwyzer). 

238 Porphyry, Vita Plotini 20.1-5: Табта £runA&ov napat£deıka TOD Kad’ rpg KPLTIKWTATOLU 
yevoHevov kai TA TÜV GAAWV OXESOV rtövTo TÖV Kad’ adTOV öteAöyğovroç ösikvüç ota yeyovev ñ nepi 
TlAwtivou xpiots. (26 Henry & Schwyzer) — “I have cited these remarks at length to illustrate how 
Plotinus was judged by the foremost critic of our time, one who was rigorous in his strictures on al- 
most all his other contemporaries” (Edwards, Neoplatonic Saints, 35). 
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Porphyry’s account of Plotinus’ teaching practice includes references to Longi- 
nus’ two treatises, Ilepi dpy@v and DiAopyxotoç. Proclus’ references to Longinus in his 
commentary on the Timaeus make probable that Longinus had composed a commen- 
tary of his own on this Platonic dialogue””, one which was known to Porphyry and in 
this way was transmitted to Proclus. Thus, while referring to the views of Longinus, 
the author of PM could have had in mind some of the written treatises of this philos- 
opher, or he could have based his words on first-hand knowledge. 

Proclus writes that Porphyry was eager not only to quote his teacher, but also to 
criticize his views, e.g. in the question of the relation of First Forms to Demiurge, in 
which Longinus’ ideas differed from those of his disciple. Proclus notes?^: 


Among the ancients, some made the Demiurge himself contain the paradigms of 
wholes, as Plotinus; others thought that the paradigm was not the Demiurge, but 
something prior to him or posterior to him — prior to him, like Porphyry; posterior 
to him, like Longinus. 


§95 of PM not only opposes the positions of Porphyry’s teachers, Plotinus and Longi- 
nus, but also claims that the latter derived his views from the earlier philosopher Bo- 
ethus”1, who comes as the last authority in PM. Longinus’ interest in Boethus’ writ- 
ings was probably the reason Porphyry was well acquainted with them and even 
found it necessary to compose a treatise IIepi Wuyiis прос̧ Bönöov, which according 
to the Suda contained five books, i.e. was a voluminous work”. It was known to Eu- 
sebius, who included large quotations from it in the Praeparatio Evangelica”. The 
object of Porphyry’s polemic in this treatise might have been the Peripatetic Boethus 
of Sidon (2nd century BC)””, However, it is also possible that both in the treatise On 


239 Cf. Männlein-Robert, Longin, Philologe und Philosoph, 36-38. 

240 Proclus, In Tim.: &nei yàp TÖV 107010017 oi èv adTOV TÖV Onptoupyóv Erroinoav Exovra TÖ 
napadeiynata TOV ÖAwv, WG IIAwrivog, ot 62 одк GÖTÖV, GAN’ ñTot tp GöTöü TO ларббегура, ñ HET’ 
GÜTÖV, TPO avTOD LEV Oç ó Порфороос̧, HET’ adTOV 62 wg ó Aoyyivog (I 322.20-24 Diehl). The English 
translation is adapted from Boys-Stones, Platonist Philosophy 80 BC to AD 250, 178. 

241 For various philosophers bearing this name, see Wissowa, Paulys Real-Encyclopädie, vol. 5, 601- 
607; Goulet, Dictionnaire, vol. 2, 122-132 (B42-49). 

242 Hepi buyfiç poç Bón8ov = (Suda 2098, IV 178.20 Adler). See Dillon, *Boéthos". Wilhelm Kutsch 
published a fragment from a treatise On the Soul preserved in Arabic as a work of Porphyry: Kutsch, 
“Ein arabisches Bruchstück”. It is unlikely that this fragment derives from the [epi ipuxñç 200 
Bönöov, rather, it stands in the tradition of the so-called “Theology of Aristotle". 

243 Eusebius, Preparatio Evangelica X1.27-28; XIV.10.3; XV.10-11; XV.15-16 (II 62.25-65.18, 287.1-7, 
373.23-375.4, 380.18-381.7 Mras & des Places = Fr. 242-250 Smith). 

244 See Gottschalk, “Boethus’ Psychology and the Neoplatonists”; Trabattoni, “Boéthos de Sidon et 
l'immortalité de l’äme”. 
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the Soul and in the PM Porphyry was addressing the Platonic lexicographer bearing 
the same name, who apparently lived in the second century AD”. 

The preserved fragments from ITepi puyñg mpos Bón8ov focus mainly on the ques- 
tion of the immortality of the soul, considered in connection with Plato’s ۰ 
The short quotation from Boethus in PM does not deal directly with Soul, but the ab- 
sence of this topic from the quoted passage may be interpreted as a deliberate tactic 
of Boethus. In 8896-97, namely, Boethus states that Matter must possess some sort of 
movability of its own. Given that this statement appears after the long quotation from 
Atticus, who believed that Soul is the source of any movability, including that of Mat- 
ter, while quoting Boethus Porphyry was purporting to give a counter-argument. 

In one of the quotations preserved by Eusebius, Porphyry accuses some unnamed 
opponents of assigning the properties of physical bodies to Soul’: 


But to liken the soul to weight or (any other) simple and unmoved qualities of 
bodies, is the notion of someone, who willingly or unwillingly, has completely 
failed to understand the dignity of the soul and has not seen that the body of the 
animal has become alive because of the presence of the soul. 


Though Porphyry's critique as recorded by Eusebius is anonymous, the last para- 
graphs of PM make apparent that it could be Boethus and those who shared his ideas 
whom Plotinus’ disciple could have had in mind”, The argument, which becomes 
the object of criticism by Porphyry, appears in PM 896, where Boethus turns to the 
image of a stone, which may be thrown up, but eventually always falls down. These 
parallels make it quite likely that the philosopher whom Porphyry addressed in his 
polemical treatise On the Soul, and the one whose words appear at the end of PM, was 
the same person. 





245 See Dyck, “Notes”; Auffret, “La doctrine de l'àme". 

246 According to Gottschalk (*Boethus' Psychology and the Neoplatonists", 253), it could be Alexan- 
der of Aphrodisias, whom Porphyry had in mind. 

247 Eusebius, Preparatio Evangelica XV.11.2: To 8 Варотити ماع‎ tv фәулу ñ notor 
povosi8£ot kai ĞKLVİTTOLÇ CWHATIKAŤÇ, KAO’ Öç ñ Kıveitau ñ TIOLÖV EOTL TO ÜTLOKEİHEVOV, EKTIENTWKÖTOG 
ñv TEAEOV ü &xóvrog ñ ökovroç Tfiç سا‎ åčiaç Kal OVSALLAS кавеоракотос̧ WE napovoig LEV rfi 
رانا‎ Gwttkov y£yove TO Tod pov oWpa (374.9-12 Mras & des Places = Fr. 248 Smith). The English 
translation is adapted from Gottschalk, “Boethus’ Psychology and the Neoplatonists", 250. 

248 See Gottschalk, *Boethus' Psychology and the Neoplatonists", 244—245. 
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2.6 Porphyry as the Author of the Treatise 


The last part of the treatise gives us evidence for the historical and educational back- 
ground of the author of the Greek text that underlies the Syriac translation. The trea- 
tise contains references to or quotations from philosophers belonging to the second 
or early third century Athenian philosophical school. In §95, the author refers to two 
philosophers of the third century, Longinus and Plotinus, both of whom he calls his 
teachers. Provided these references are taken literally, we may assume that the author 
of the Greek work, whose Syriac version we now possess, was Porphyry of Tyre (ca. 
232/233-301/305 AD), who studied philosophy first with Longinus in Athens and later 
with Plotinus in Rome. 

This attribution is corroborated by the testimony of Barhebraeus. In his epitome, 
Barhebraeus omitted the long quotations from Atticus, Severus and Boethus (the 
Maphrian points out that this omission was deliberate, see the passage below), which 
we find in the extended version of the treatise preserved in ms. DS 27. After these quo- 
tations, the author of PM simply refers to Plotinus and Longinus as his teachers. Bar- 
hebraeus, who had access to the version of the text that lies behind the copy of ms. 
DS 27, made these references explicit and transformed the expression “my teacher” 
into “the teacher of Porphyry”: 


PM 8894-95 


With these (arguments) Severus pre- 
cisely explained this passage. (...) Our 
teacher Plotinus also shared this view, 





Barhebraeus, Cand., Base 27? 


Severus, then, whom Plotinus followed, 
and Boethus, who was followed by Lon- 
ginus, the teacher of Porphyry, have said 











when he interpreted the Timaeus. Boe- 
thus, instead, who was followed by our 
teacher Longinus, thought that these 











alot concerning the aim of the teachings 
of Plato. But we omit their (words) in or- 
der not to make our exposition too long. 


words of Plato refer to Matter... 


Barhebraeus’ version allows an assumption that the text was originally translated 
into Syriac as a work of Porphyry, whose name later became lost together with the 
beginning and/or the end of the work. This assumption conflicts, however, with a 
much earlier testimony of Timothy I. Timothy’s reference, dated to 781/782, makes 





249 For the state of the art of the study of Porphyry and his legacy, see Karamanolis & Sheppard, 
Studies on Porphyry. See also Hadot, Porphyre et Victorinus; Smith, Porphyry’s Place in the Neoplatonic 
Tradition; Deuse, Untersuchungen; Chase, “Porphyry”. 

250 Syriac text: vargal am mis am wahanla waulala aos mis am دې‎ бәдә аса 
airh elia Callas mausi ón صق حل نك‎ RAS wariaaiaaı cals 
Pf aar rl (Bakoš, Le candélabre du sanctuaire, 547.3-4 = Cicek, Mnorath Kudshe, 48.35— 
49.6). The English translation is mine, cf. Gottheil, “A Synopsis of Greek Philosophy”, 254. 
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clear that an abridged version of the treatise which lacked the name of the author 
already existed by the end of the eighth century, and it was this version which was 
used as the source text for the copy of Part B of ms. DS 27. Barhebraeus’ addition of 
Porphyry’s name to those of his teachers may be the result of a marginal gloss, which 
the Maphrian found in the codex he used, and which he introduced into the main 
text. However, if this really was the case, it is hard to imagine that a Syriac scholar in 
the early medieval time had an independent source of information on Porphyry’s bi- 
ography, including the names of his teachers. It is much more likely that Porphyry’s 
name was initially present in the Syriac version of the treatise. Thus, it remains un- 
clear whether it was at some point intentionally omitted by Syriac scribes, or whether 
it just dropped off by mistake. 

Though Porphyry as an author of the polemical tract Contra Christianos may have 
been known to some learned Syrians as an opponent to Christianity?!, his name was 
primarily associated with the famous Introduction to Aristotle’s Categories, which be- 
came a standard schoolbook for the study of logic and was transmitted as part of 
Aristotle”s Organon””, The ninth century ms. Vat. Syr. 158 has preserved for us a col- 
lection of logical works that most likely reflect the curriculum at the monastery of 
Qenneshre””. It begins with Athanasius of Balad’s Syriac version of Porphyry's Isa- 
goge, which is prefaced by a short treatise with the title: “A history that explains for 
what reason Porphyry has written this Isagoge, which follows below, to Chrysaorius, 
and how it was written”. A marginal note (written by the same hand) informs us 
that “originally, this Porphyry was a believer (i.e. a Christan), but finally perverted to 
paganism”””, Further commentaries on the “History” appear later on in the codex”. 
They contain not only notes on the life of Porphyry, but also an excursus into the 
question of the origins of the four mathematical sciences. This excursus has been 


251 See Becker, Porphyrios. Contra Christianos. Cf. Altheim & Stiehl, “New Fragments of Greek Phi- 
losophers”. 

252 Two Syriac translation of the Isagoge have come down to us. The early anonymous translation: 
Brock, “The Earliest Syriac Translation of Porphyry's Eisagoge". Partial edition of the version of Ath- 
anasius of Balad: Freimann, Die Isagoge des Porphyrius. The full edition of the Athanasius' version 
was prepared by the present author for the database HUNAYNNET, <https://hunaynnet.oeaw.ac.at/>, 
assessed on 01.10.20. For the Syriac versions of Isagoge, see Brock, *Some Notes on the Syriac Trans- 
lations of Porphyry's Eisagoge"; Hugonnard-Roche, "Les traductions syriaques de l'Isagoge"; Hu- 
gonnard-Roche, *Porphyre de Tyr, Isagogé: Traduction syriaque". 

253 For the codex, see Assemanus & Assemanus, Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae codicum man- 
uscriptorum catalogus, 1/3, 304—307. 

254 Ms. Vat. Syr. 158, fol. 1v: oasiaaia han ew. mue Mya mox chased 
Хол Maura vaivaia hal əki I مود‎ =N CN or A. 

255 Ms. Vat. Syr. 158, fol. 1v, right margin: hil сазла — mam rn. wasiaaia am 
awr. 

256 Ms. Vat. Syr. 158, fols. 129r-131r. The Syriac text of the scholia was partially edited with a German 
translation in Baumstark, Aristoteles bei den Syrern, =» [12] — مد‎ [15] (Syriac); 177-181 (German). 
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transmitted as a separate treatise in a number of Syriac manuscripts, providing Syrian 
readers with a short introduction in the quadrivium?”. The Syriac scholia to the Isa- 
goge serve as evidence of the role of this text in Syriac education, and present its au- 
thor as an authority, not only in logic, but also in the history of sciences. 

Porphyry’s lost work Philosophos historia must also have been known to Syrian 
scholars, as it left traces in Theodore Bar Koni’s Book of Scholia?*. The parables that 
were included by Porphyry in the Life of Pythagoras, the only extant part of his Philo- 
sophos historia, were transmitted in Syriac in various forms as part of the corpus of 
sayings of Pythagoras”. 

The tenth-century Baghdad bookseller Ibn al-Nadim wrote in his Catalogue (Fih- 
rist) that he was aware of a number of translations of Porphyry’s works into Syriac”. 
Thus, he reported that he had seen a Syriac version of the fourth part of Porphyry’s 
Book of Histories of the Philosophers (i.e. of his Philosophos historia), which was prob- 
ably devoted to the life and teachings of Plato”. Additionally, Ibn al-Nadim testifies 
to the existence of the Syriac version of Porphyry’s otherwise unknown Book of the 
Elements that contained only one part. Thus, the name and the writings of Porphyry 
must have been familiar to the learned Syrians not only due to the famous Isagoge, 
but also due to his treatises on the history of philosophy and on physics. 

This evidence makes it rather unlikely that Porphyry’s name was intentionally 
deleted from the title of the treatise due to a negative attitude towards him. Rather, it 
must have fallen victim to the loss of the introductory part of the text and of its title 
that had taken place already at the initial stage of transmission. This fact is attested 
as early as the end of the eighth century by the letter of Timothy I, who clearly stated 
in his description that in his time the treatise had no title, so that he had to quote it 
by the opening lines, which remained the same in ms. DS 27. 

In establishing the lost title of the Greek work which underlines PM, we are con- 
fined to the internal witness of the Syriac version. A possible hint appears in 817, 
where the author thus defines the contents of his work: 





257 Mss. Berlin, Petermann I 9 (Sachau 88), fols. 180r-v; Cambridge Add. 2812, fol. 107r; Algosh, 
Chaldean Diocese, Syr. 61, fol. 242r-v. See Sachau, Verzeichniss der syrischen Handschriften, vol. 1, 
331; Wright, A Catalogue of the Syriac Manuscripts Preserved in the Library of the University of Cam- 
bridge, vol. 1, 640-641; Arzhanov & Kessel, “A Previously Unknown Philosophical Manuscript from 
Alqosh”. 

258 Cf. Baumstark, “Griechische Philosophen und ihre Lehren”. 

259 For the corpus of sayings of Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans in Syriac, see Arzhanov, Syriac 
Sayings of Greek Philosophers, 84-90. 

260 Flügel, Kitab al-Fihrist, vol. 1, 253 (> فور ریو‎ 2). The account of Ibn al-Nadim was borrowed by al- 
Qifti in the Ta’rih al-Hukamä’ (Lippert, Ibn al-Qifti, 256-257) and by Barhebraeus in the Ta’rih 
muhtasar al-duwal (Salihani, Abū l-Farag Grigüriyüs Ibn al- ‘Ibrî, 132-133). 

261 öh المكالة الرابعة‎ да کتاب اخبار الفلاسفة ورایت‎ — “The Book of the Histories of the 
Philosophers. I have seen its fourth part in Syriac”. 

262 ok کتاب الاسطقسات مقالة سرد‎ — “The Book of the Elements. One Part. In Syriac”. 
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As our discourse is about principles, prior to which nothing may be thought, we 
employ the initial type of the demonstrative science. 


Based on this passage, we may assume that the original title of Porphyry’s work may 
have been IIepi dpya@v. The lexicon of Suda provides us with a notion that Porphyry 
indeed composed a treatise with this title and that it included two books or parts”. 
Proclus thus refers to this work in his Platonic Theology™: 


But, after him (i.e. Plotinus), Porphyry in his treatise On Principles, demonstrates 
by many and beautiful arguments that Intellect is eternal, but that, at the same 
time, it contains in itself (something prior to the eternal), through which it is con- 
joined with the One (for the One is above all eternity). For the eternal has a sec- 
ond, or rather third order in it (i.e. in Intellect). 


This passage presents Porphyry as a true disciple of Plotinus and contains a summary 
of the text, which may also reflect Proclus’ interpretation of Porphyry’s thought”. 
This witness does not match the contents of the piece preserved in ms. DS 27. This 
might be explained by an assumption that the Syriac version of PM is only a fragment 
of a larger treatise that originally contained two books. However, another assumption 
seems to be more likely, namely, that PM goes back to a discourse which was focused 
not on the Plotinus’ teachings primarily, but rather on the Platonic notion of Matter, 
which forms the larger part of the content of PM. 

It is interesting to note that the next title listed by the Suda in the list of Porphyry’s 
writings is the treatise epi Әлис̧, which contained six books or parts”. An extensive 
quotation from this work appears in Simplicius’ commentary on Aristotle’s Physics””: 


263 Tlepi apxwv B' (Suda 2098, IV 178.19 Adler). Cf. Dörrie & Baltes, Der Platonismus im 2. und 3. Jahr- 
hundert nach Christus: Bausteine 73-100, 282-285. 

264 Proclus, Theol. Plat. 1.11: Порфороос̧ غ8‎ ab petà тобтоу £v «fj epi öpyöv mpaypateia TÖV VOÜV 
eivat pèv alwvıov öv rroAAoig xoi колосс̧ Artodelkvucı Абуосс̧, EXeiv غ8‎ Suws öv &xvrá Kal npoarwvióv 
(tv Kai TÖ p£v npoarwviov) TOD vod TH Evi ovvartetv (£xeivo yàp ñv &néxewa navtòç ai&voc) TO 62 
aiwviov Seutépav éxetv, HöAMov 6è tpitnv Ev éketvo 1۵80۰ (51.4-11 Saffrey & Westerink = Fr. 232 
Smith). For the English translation, cf. Taylor, Proclus’ Theology of Plato, 79. 

265 Cf. Smith, Porphyry’s Place in the Neoplatonic Tradition, 112, n. 2; Rist, “Mysticism and Tran- 
scendence in Later Neoplatonism”. Hadot found parallels to the summary of Porphyry’s views in an 
anonymous commentary on the Parmenides (ed. in Kroll, “Ein neuplatonischer Parmenidescommen- 
tar”), which he attributed to Porphyry: Hadot, “Fragments d’un commentaire de Porphyre sur le Par- 
menide”. 

266 أمع11‎ ÜAnç c' (Suda 2098, IV 178.19 Adler). 

267 Simplicius, In Arist. Phys. 17, 19127: koi табта 65 ó Порфорос̧ öv TH SeuTépq IIepi DÀnç Tû TOD 
Moözpörov ларапдереҹос̧ yEypapev ört “BovAndeig ó švioloç Aöyoç, Ws MoV prow ó 112۵70۷, TAV 
yéveow AP’ Eavtod TWV ÖVTWV OVOTNEAOBAL, KATA OTEPNOLV AVTOD EXWPNOE TAV 1200011110 110070١7 
AUTIV OTEPNOAG TÜV GÜTOÜ Adywv Kol ELEWV. тобто غ8‎ лосӧтита EKANEOEV ÖHOPYPOV ۱۵۱ 
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Porphyry, who sets out these views of Moderatus in the second book of On Matter, 
has written that “As Plato says somewhere, the unified logos, wanting to bring 
about the coming to be of things from itself, found room for the quantity of all 
things by privation of itself, depriving quantity of its own logoi and forms. He 
called this thing formless, indivisible, and shapeless quantity, but (said it is) re- 
ceptive of form, shape, division, quality, everything of this kind. He says that 
Plato seems to have predicated many words of this quantity, “omnirecipient” and 
‘formless’ and ‘invisible’, and said it shares in a most perplexing way in the intel- 
ligible and is barely graspable by a bastard reasoning and all sorts of things like 
this. He says that this quantity and this form, which is understood by privation of 
the unified logos which embraces all the logoi of existing things in itself, are par- 
adigms of the matter of bodies, which itself, he said, was also called quantity by 
the Pythagoreans and Plato, not quantity as form but quantity which is derived 
from privation and loosening and extending and spreading out (and exists) be- 
cause of deviation from being, for which reason matter is also thought to be evil 
since it flees away from the good. And it is apprehended by it (the good) and is 
not allowed to escape determination, its extension receiving the logos of eidetic 
magnitude and being determined by it, its spreading-out being given form by nu- 
merical discrimination.” 


This exposition taken from Porphyry’s IIepi Әлис̧ brings forth a number of ideas that 
Porphyry, like most other Platonists, would express while speaking about the Pla- 
tonic notion of Matter. PM contains the same characteristics of Matter based on the 
Timaeus, which are listed in the quotation above. This quotation, however, does not 
provide us with much information about Porphyry’s own opinion, for it informs us 
about the views of Moderatus of Gades, who stated that Plato’s “receptacle”, i.e. Mat- 
ter, was bad and was a source of evil in the world. This idea was taken as early as 
Aristotle, who considered Plato's receptacle maleficent?$$, and was later adopted by 





xai KOXNHÄTIOTOV, ETLÖEXOHEVNV HEVTOL popqoriv. охда Staipeotv 10101170 лӧм TO +0101050177. Ertl 
101011 EOLKE, qnot, TÄSTTOOOTNTOG ó IIAATWV TA MAEiw óvópocra Karnyopfjoau “navey” Kol övsiğsov 
héywv xai “ӧӧратоу” Kal “ӧлоротата TOD vonTod HETELANPEVAL” aùthv Kal “Aoytop@ vóðw pÓ 
AnrtrAv” kai t&v TÖ TOÜTOLÇ Еиферас̧. atn SE ñ mooórTnç, POL, Kal cobro TO si$oç TÖ KATA ovépnotv 
Tov Eviaiov Aóyou VOOÜHEVOV TOD TIAVTAG 101+ Aóyouc TMV ÖvTwV Ev EaUTH ۵۵4 
парабе(уратд &ott тас̧ TOV OWHATWV DANG, ñv Kal AUTMV TIOOOV Kai TOUS IIuOayopstoug Kai TÖV 
TIAdtwva koAeiv ÉAeyev, ov TÖ Oç Eldog 1200617, GAAG TO KATA отҝртоту Kai MapdAvot Kal ëktaotv Kal 
Staomacpov xoi Sl тһу ӧлӧ Tob ÖvTOÇ rapdAAoğıv, öt û kai kakòv dokei ñ BAN Ws TO Ayadov 
ANOYELYoVOO. Kat Kata Ларфӧметои Ол” adTod Kai &&eA0giv TÖV Spwv où ovyXwpEitat, TiS HEV 
EKTAGEWS TOV TOD ElÖNTIKOD HEYEBOUG Adyov ErLÖEXONEVNG Kol TOUTW ÖPLLOHEVNG, TOD غ6‎ SLAOTTAOHOD 
Th ápiGun uui Staxpioet eiSomotovpévou”. (231.5-24 Diels = Fr. 236 Smith). The English translation is 
adapted with some modifications from Baltussen et al., Simplicius. On Aristotle Physics 1.5-9, 113. 
268 Arist. Phys. 19, 192a15 (kaxortotóv). 
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Moderatus and a number of Platonists, among others by Porphyry’s teacher Ploti- 
nus”?, However, having referred to the views of Moderatus, Porphyry has not explic- 
itly supported them. His interest in them turns out to be rather that of a historian of 
philosophy than of a promoter of particular views. 

The interpretation of Porphyry’s philosophy at present faces the fact that much 
of his written heritage is lost. This is particularly sad in the case of his commentary 
on Plato's Timaeus, which must have been a rather voluminous work??. This com- 
mentary became a source of knowledge about other philosophers for later genera- 
tions of scholars. Philoponus points out”" that Proclus took the greatest part of his 
commentary on the Timaeus from Porphyry’s work with the same title””, This is par- 
ticularly apparent in Proclus’s analysis of Tim. 3023-6, where he explicitly stated that 
the whole passage was based on Porphyry’s work, which was paraphrased in a con- 
cise manner”. This part of Proclus’ commentary starts with an exposition of the ideas 
of Plutarch and Atticus on the temporal beginning of the cosmos and ends with a 
summary of Porphyry's (originally very detailed?^) refutation of the views of his pre- 
decessors. Proclus' summary, which was partly quoted above (see 2.5.1), contains the 
same arguments, which we find in the concluding, fifth, part of PM. But in contrast 
to Proclus, the preserved Syriac version contains not summaries of the views of earlier 
philosophers, but direct quotations from their works. 

It is not always possible to determine the attitude of Porphyry to the arguments 
of other philosophers, which he carefully transmitted. Porphyry's method in elabo- 
rating philosophical topics apparently included an extensive presentation of the 
views of other philosophers, among which he was not eager to take part quickly. In- 
stead, he pondered and proved various interpretations, some of which he himself was 
ready to adopt and some to refute?^. This method resulted in the active use of doxo- 
graphical sources, and we find this also in PM, which includes a taxonomy of the 


269 See O’Brien, “Plotinus on Matter and Evil”. 

270 Though the full text of the commentary has not come down to us, a large number of quotations 
from it have been preserved by other late ancient and early medieval authors. They were collected in 
Sodano, Porphyrii In Platonis Timaeum Commentariorum Fragmenta. Additional fragment: 172 Smith. 
271 Philoponus, Contra Proclum VI.2 (126.10-16 Rabe). 

272 Cf. Baltes, Die Weltentstehung, vol. 1, ix: *Man kann sagen, dass die Geschichte der Frage nach 
der Weltentstehung bis zu Proklos hin durch Porphyrios bestimmt ist". David Runia and Michael 
Share stress that particularly Book 2 of Proclus' commentary is based on Porphyry's work: *By means 
of his commentary Porphyry placed the interpretation of the Timaeus on a new footing and it is only 
a slight exaggeration to say that Proclus is indebted to it on almost every page" (Runia & Share, Pro- 
clus. Commentary on Plato's Timaeus, vol. 2, 10). 

273 Proclus, In Tim.: Фере 6/) ov Kol boa ó фиЛӧсофос̧ Порфорос̧ öv 1010101 ieponpenii vońpata 
ларабебаже, OVVTÖHWG TTEPLIAABWHEV (I 391.4-6 Diehl). 

274 Proclus sums up four chapters (ke@dAata) of Porphyry's work that were dedicated specifically to 
the ideas of Plutarch and Atticus (see Proclus, In Tim. I 393.14, 393.31, 395.10 Diehl). 

275 Cf. Baltes, Die Weltentstehung, vol. 1, 163f, 201f. 
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views of natural philosophers on First Principles in Part 1°” and a series of quotations 
from the Middle Platonists in Part ۰ 

The references to Longinus and to Plotinus at the end of the treatise (§95) reveal 
the educational background of its author and point clearly to Porphyry, who first 
studied with Longinus in Athens and later in Rome with Plotinus. The author’s train- 
ing explains also the appearance of the names of Atticus, Severus and Boethus. As we 
read in Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus, his teacher used to read the works of Atticus and 
Severus together with his pupils””. Porphyry's interest in Boethus’ philosophy, a quo- 
tation from whom comes at the end of the Syriac text (8896-97), was great enough 
that, according to the Suda, he composed a treatise On the Soul addressed to Boethus 
and comprising five books”®, Thus, the PM preserved in Syriac translation turns out 
to be a further witness not only to the Middle Platonist commentaries on Plato’s Ti- 
maeus, but also to the role of Porphyry in the transmission of these texts. 

The second and third parts of the treatise focused on introductory issues (8817- 
39) reveal to us a masterful teacher of logical questions, whom we know from the In- 
troduction to Aristotle’s Categories, the famous Isagoge (in §58, we read about “the 
first genera of categories” that constitute natural bodies: substance, quantity, quali- 
fication, etc.). In the second part of PM (8817-28), the author appeares as a Platonist, 
who expresses Platonic philosophy by means of Aristotle’s logic and natural philos- 
ophy. The tendency to combine both traditions was characteristic of the Neo-Platonic 
period, starting with Porphyry, who was interested in both Plato and Aristotle and 
wrote a book on the agreement between the two philosophers””. 

According to Simplicius, Porphyry believed that it was not the task of a scientist 
to inquire into the question of the First Principles of natural bodies, for they are al- 
ready given to him. Thus, neither a geometer nor a doctor search for their respective 
first principles, but take them for granted. Rather, it is the task of those who “have 
been elevated above” the science of nature”. This statement, if it really reflects 
Porphyry’ view, would corroborate the contents of the Syriac text, where Platonic phi- 
losophy stands above Aristotelian, while the latter is treated as an instrument. 





276 In the tradition of Neopythagoreanism, Porphyry was interested in the figure of Pythagoras. His 
idea was to present the similarity between Platonic and Pythagorean philosophy. The same idea pos- 
sibly underlies the final passage of the first, introductory, part of the treatise (§16). There, the author 
expresses his intention to discuss Pythagoras’ views on First Principles, not together with other phi- 
losophers, but to deal with both philosophers separately later. 

277 See 2.5.2 and 2.5.3, above. 

278 See 2.5.3, above. 

279 See Karamanolis, Plato and Aristotle in Agreement?, 243. 

280 Simplicius, In Arist. Phys. 11, 184a10: ۵ 8£ Toppuptos غ018‎ qvotkob qnot civar тӧ Inteiv, ei sioiv 
apxai TÖV quotkàv, GAAG TOD ӧмарефткӧтос̧" ó yàp puoukóç wç SESopEvats xpf[vat. ETL 68 WAAAOV Pain 
ÖV TÖ TİVEÇ ai åpyai tod åvaßeßnkótoç eivat InTeiv. 0062 yàp ó yewpétpnç Î ó iatpbs Tac EaVTOD ӧруӧс̧ 
örtoğeikvuotv, GAA’ ws 00001 Kai Totoío6g 010001 xpfjtau. (9.11-15 Diels). 
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In the discussion on the generation of the world, Porphyry stated that Plato talked 
about the world as generated (yevvntög) for the sake of exposition (61600kaMaq 
xaptv)*. This notion makes Porphyry's interpretation of Plato’s yevvnröç a complex 
issue which could be understood in various ways by different authors’. This ques- 
tion is not explicitly discussed in PM, though it plays a decisive role in the interpreta- 
tion of Prime Matter?®, the issue that stands at the core of the treatise. 

Part 4, which deals with the definition of Matter as one of the principles, contains 
an extensive discussion of the question whether Matter is incorporeal (8856-67). This 
portion ofthe treatise provides more material for the comparison between PM and the 
preserved texts of Porphyry”. In his Sententiae, Porphyry defines Matter as “incor- 
poreal (because it is other than bodies), lifeless (because it is neither Intellect, nor 
Soul, nor living by itself), formless, irrational, infinite, impotent”, The same defini- 
tions appear in PM 8840-67. They do not necessarily point to Porphyry as the author, 
for they reflect traditional Platonic teachings. However, what makes it very likely that 
it was Plotinus’ disciple who composed the text is the combination of Platonic ideas 
with Aristotelian methods of expounding them, a tendency which was not apparent 
before Porphyry. 

The exposition of the notion of Prime Matter in PM ends with the conclusion that 
Matter is neither a body, nor incorporeal, but is potentially body, which reflects a 
standard Middle Platonist interpretation of Plato’s texts (see above). In so doing, the 
author of PM suggests a series of arguments as to why Matter is not a body, which in 
863 specifically addresses the Stoic understanding of Matter asthree-dimensionaland 
having resistance (avtitumtia). 

Porphyry’s arguments in these paragraphs derive to a large extent from the dis- 
course On Matter of his teacher Plotinus (Enneads II.4)*6, who vigorously criticized 
Stoic materialism. Plotinus’ exposition of the topic of Matter and his anti-Stoic argu- 
ments served as a source for Simplicius, who, in his commentary on Aristotle’s 





281 Cf. Proclus, In Tim. 28bc (I 382.12-383.22 Diehl); Philoponus, Contra Proclum XIV.3 (546.5-547.19 
Rabe = Fr. 48-50 Sodano). Cf. Baltes, Die Weltentstehung, vol. 1, 148-150. 

282 For a detailed analysis of Porphyry’s views, see Baltes, Die Weltentstehung, vol. 1, 136-163. Cf. 
Verrycken, “Porphyry In Timaeum Fr. XXXVII”. 

283 Philoponus, Contra Proclum V1.2 (126-127 Rabe): Porphyry differentiates between God, who is 
Father and thus begets the world, and Creator, who takes the pre-existing Matter. 

284 For Porphyry’s notion of Matter, see Smith, “The Significance of ‘Physics’ in Porphyry”. 

285 Sent. 20: Tç BANS TA |бих KATA TOUS ópyotoug тӧбег ÅowpaToç — ETEPA yàp OWLATWY —, 4006 
— ole yap voüg одте uxt] od С̧оу Kad’ EavTd —, övsi6eoç, dAoyos, ӧларос̧, ӧдуарос̧ (10-20 Lam- 
berz). See also Sent. 42 (53-54 Lamberz), where Porphyry makes a distinction between two kinds of 
incorporeals. For Porphyry’s idea of incorporeals, see Karamanolis, Plato and Aristotle in Agreement?, 
308-313; Chiaradonna, “Porphyry’s views on the immanent incorporeals”. 

286 epi ÜAnç: Plotinus, Enn. 11.4 (1184-201 Henry & Schwyzer). Cf. De Haas, John Philoponus’ New 
Definition of Prime Matter, 100-112. 
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Physics, exposed them in a series of logical syllogisms, stating that Matter is not a 
body. The exposition of Simplicius turns out to be particularly close to the PM: 


Simplicius, In Arist. Phys.’ 


So you might also syllogise it the follow- 
ing ways: In itself matter has neither 
magnitude nor shape nor number; but 
body in itself does have magnitude and 
shape and number; therefore matter is 
not body. Matter is not a composite of 
matter and form; but body is a compo- 
site of matter and form. 

(a) 

Furthermore, body is composed of ge- 
nus and differentiae, since it is a three- 
dimensional substance. However, such 
a thing is a form, but it is not matter. Fur- 
thermore, body is logically opposed to 
incorporeal qualities, but matter is re- 
lated in the same way to all things. Fur- 
thermore, body is determined by three 
dimensions, but matter is completely in- 
determinate. 





PM 8856, 57, 62, 63 


It follows from this that we should con- 
sider whether Matter is embodied or not 
embodied. I state, namely, that it is not 
simply embodied, and neither is it un- 
embodied, but rather it is potentially a 
body and something embodied. For that 
which is properly called body is com- 
posed of matter and quality. Therefore, it 
is not a body. Further, there is no body 
which is not qualified. But Matter by its 
own definition has no quality. Therefore, 
it is not a body. Further, similarly, every 
body has limits and boundaries. But 
Matter by its definition has no limits and 
boundaries. Therefore, it is not a body. 
(...) 

Further, Matter is something simple and 
not composite. A body is not simple, but 
composite. Therefore, it is not a body. 
Further, if Matter were a body, it would 
have the definition of a body, that is, it 
would have three dimensions, or it could 
be divided three-dimensionally, and 
have resistance. But Matter does not 
have these, otherwise it too would be 
quantified and qualified, but all this 
does not belong to the account of its es- 
sence. Therefore, it is not a body. 


287 Simplicius, In Arist. Phys. 17, 191a7: Wote Kal ovAAoyionto öv obtu: ñ BAN obte péye8oc £yet 
عكثاه‎ oxfjna ote ópiOpóv Kad’ abtr|v: TÖ сда. pEyEBOs Éyet Kai oxñuq Kal óápiOpióv Kad’ ۵ ñ BAN 
dpa obk Eotı opa. ñ VAN عاناه‎ Eotı одмбетос̧ èğ BANS Kal sl8ouç: TO opa OVVOETOV êoTıv ZE ÜAnç Kal 
gl8ouç. (...) ört 88 TO ода Ek yEvous kal ÖLAPOPWV ovvéotrkev: ovaia yap 2011: Tpixfi 8007075. TO ÔÈ 
TOLOÜTOV E186c £ottv, BAA’ obyl DAN. ETL SE TÖ COMPA npóc TAG GOWLATOUS 101670 àvrtóiñpnrou, ñ 66 
DAN Öpolwg Éyet прос̧ MavTa. Ет: SE TO ода TPLOIV WPLOTAL SLAOTÄGEONV, ñ 62 DAN TTAVTEAWG &ottv 
дӧротос̧, (229.16-230.14 Diels). The English translation is adapted with some modifications from Bal- 
tussen et al., Simplicius. On Aristotle Physics 1.5-9, 111-112. 
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Simplicius points to Plotinus as the source of this series of syllogisms that aim to 
demonstrate that Prime Matter is not body. A similar logical exposition appears in 
John Philoponus' De Aeternitate mundi contra Proclum*®, and we can thus assume 
that both authors derived it from the same source, in which Plotinus’ treatise On Mat- 
ter had been transformed into a set of logical syllogisms. Porphyry, who was a disciple 
of Plotinus and who had heard those lectures of his master, which turned into part 
ILA of the Enneads, would be a likely author of such an exposition of Plotinus’ 
thoughts on Matter. It is thus possible that Simplicius borrowed his syllogisms not 
from the Enneads, but from Porphyry, whose treatise Hepi Олис̧ he quotes immedi- 
ately after the set of syllogisms about Prime Matter. The quoted passage from 
Porphyry’s IIepi bAns contains the presentation of the views of the Pythagorean Mod- 
eratus (see above). Given Porphyry’s method of presentation, it is very likely that he 
has also included the arguments of his teacher Plotinus in his work, which were sim- 
ilar to those found in PM, and that this text became Simplicius’ source. 

A further parallel between the Syriac treatise and Porphyry appears in 886, where 
the author suggests making a distinction between the constitution of the world and 
the constitution of bodies. The author of PM argues that the category of Matter be- 
longs to the constitution of bodies, while the category of First Principles belongs to 
the constitution of the world, and that without differentiating between these two 
things, one may fall into the mistake of misunderstanding the words of Plato as refer- 
ring to the world and apply them to bodies. In §86, we read a summary of this argu- 
ment: 


One thing is the constitution of the world, and another is that of the bodies. For 
the constitution of the world as world has primary bodies as principles, while that 
of bodies as bodies has matter, form, and shapes. 


Proclus makes the same distinction between the constitution of the world and the 
constitution of the primary bodies in his commentary on Tim. 30a, i.e. in that part 
which presents a summary of Porphyry's ideas (see above), Proclus’ testimony is 
corroborated by Philoponus. In the De Aeternitate mundi contra Proclum, the Alexan- 
drian philosopher has preserved the following two extensive quotations from 
Porphyry's commentary on the Timaeus??: 





288 Cf. De Haas, John Philoponus' New Definition of Prime Matter, 109—112. 

289 Proclus, In Tim. II [Tim. 30A]: ti 8ñ note ov Drté0gro Thy &ro£íav; ñ tva Geoprjowpev, önwç GAAN 
HEV ñ TOV owpatwv yEVEOLÇ, ĞAAn 68 ñ yevouévov 01010017 رجا‎ DNOBETEOV бута HEV AUTA, KIVOUHEVA 
غ6‎ ӧтӧктис̧г ATA yàp TÖTTEL TA OWLATA 068107007 (I 394.25-29 Diehl). 

290 Philoponus, Contra Proclum VI.14: Öru غ8‎ ۲۵0۲۵ Eotıv GANGES, HöpTüç Kal 010+ 6 TlopPUptos: 
Kaito yàp einwv yevntov Aeyeo0ot TÖV xóopov WG oúvðetTov EE ÜAnç Kal siğovç TIPOEAOWV Kal 
&nyoVnevog 16 “паралафоз ó 9zöç Sov ñv ÖpöTöv رام‎ ñoux(ov &yov GAAG nÀnppieAG Kal ӧтӧктохс̧ 
KIVOÜLEVOV” pnoiv 2111 A€EEws 708010 ‘ovK £ottv TÖÜTÖV KOOLOD 11011016 Kal OWHATOG 1110067001 0062 
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Porphyry himself is a witness that this is true. Although he has previously stated 
that the world is said to be generated in that it is composed of matter and form, 
later, when commenting on the words “the god, taking over all that was visible, 
not at rest but moving in a discordant and disorderly manner”, he, to quote his 
exact words, writes this: 

“The making of the world and the creation of body are not the same thing, nor 
are the beginnings of body and of the world the same. For the world to come to 
be, both bodies and God must exist, for bodies to exist, there must be matter, God, 
and supervening [form] (one lot so that the matter may become body, and another 
to give order to the things that have become body). All of these always come into 
existence at once and not separately over time, but instruction necessarily sepa- 
rates them so as to be able to explain that which comes to be accurately. The be- 
ginnings of body are God, who is the begetter, matter, and the shapes that [Plato] 
will tell us about later, the things from which bodies are composed being begot- 
ten of God; those of the world are bodies, which already exist through the agency 
of God, and God, who gives them order.” 

And a bit later: 

“It should be taken as evidence that the framing of body and that of the world are 
not in Plato’s view the same thing and that at this point [the creator] takes over 
not matter but bodies that have been produced from matter, that he says that 
what is taken over is visible — and what could visible things be other than bodies? 
Matter in his view is invisible and formless, being apprehended only with diffi- 
culty by [a kind of] spurious reasoning - and that he goes on to show the genera- 
tion of bodies even though he has [already] shown the framing of the world in 
this passage. After the generation of the world he returns to the generation of 
body.” 


The last sentence, in the first fragment quoted by Philoponus, stresses that primary 
bodies “already exist through the agency of God” before God “gives them order”, the 





ai oro öpyol одратос̧ TE Kal kóopov, GAN’ tva pèv кӧорос̧ yévn rau, Set owpata eivor Kal Heöv elvat, 
iva غ8‎ owpara, Sei ÜÀnv elva Kal Ocóv Kal Tò Ertiyıvönevov GAAO LEV, iva owpatwef BAN, öAAo 66, iva 
Tû OWHATWHEVTA TOXÖİİ. тобта غ8‎ dei dpa YİVETOL návta Kal où xpóvo ömp TNpéva, GAA’ ñ ye 
8۱80016000 Avaykalwg iape, iva 886010 AKPIBWG TO yryvóuevov: GWHATOS HEV yàp öpxol Ӧвӧс̧ Höv 
yevv@v, DAN ö2 Kal Ta oyrjnata, û MPCIWV Nas 5ISAEEL, We ££ Mv cuvéotnkev Tà owpata yevvnðévtwv 
and Beod, kóopov dE TA fin 27110000710 соната bn Əzöü код بنع‎ ۵ тобта ۲۵000۷۰ Kai HET” dAiya 
*rekpriptov 62 TOD TE ur TAVTOV elvat KATA TIAGTWVA OWHATOG 0100700107 Kol KOOLOD Kal STL vOv HÑ TTV 
DANY лараларфаме: AAG xà EE BANS &moreAeoO£vra owpata kelvo yıvEodw TO OpATa Aöyetv eivat TA 
nopaAnqgO£vra (TA 86 ӧратӧ Ti öv Ein ñ ownara; Å SE BAN ûeı6Aç kai GLOP@os kac GÜTÖV Kal HÖYIG 
vóðw Aoytop@ Aappavopévn) koi TO TIPOEAHOVTA OWHATWV YEVEOIV BEIKVOVAL kaitoi évrab8o KÖOHOU 
£nu6eiŞovTo одотаоту" AAA’ ӧлӧ TİİÇ TOD kóopov YEVEGEWG ÄVATPEXEL éni TAV TOD OWHATOG yéveow'. 
(164.12-165.16 Rabe = Fr. 47 and 49 Sodano). The English translation is adapted from Share, Phi- 
loponus. Against Proclus, 39-40. 
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statement that forms the content of the last paragraphs of PM with the reference to 
the authority of Severus. 

In the twelfth century, Philoponus’ treatise probably served as a source for the 
exposition of Porphyry’s notion of Prime Matter for the Arabic philosopher Ibn Rushd 
(Averroes), who in his epitome of Aristotle’s Metaphysics suggests the following sum- 
mary of this issue”: 


Some (philosophers) made the three dimensions the first thing installed in form- 
less prime matter and the principles of a thing whereby matter receives form. Fur- 
thermore, they maintained that the term “body” signifies most properly this 
meaning (of informed matter), since “substance” signifies this only qua (abstract) 
root morpheme because substances are (that which is) not in a substrate. This is 
what Porphyry taught, who claimed that this is the doctrine of previous philoso- 
phers such as Plato and others. 


The account of Ibn Rushd, which is second-hand, does not bring us additional infor- 
mation on Porphyry’s notion of Prime Matter. However, it sums up the main points 
which we find in PM and testifies to knowledge of Porphyry’s philosophy among the 
Arabic scholars of early medieval times”. 

Based on the preserved evidence concerning Porphyry’s writings and due to the 
apparent loss of the beginning of the Syriac translation, we cannot state with cer- 
tainty what the original title of the Greek work he composed was. It is likely that Plo- 
tinus’ disciple wrote several works concerning First Principles and Matter that are 
now lost in Greek, one of which has been preserved in Syriac translation. The title 
proposed for the present edition, On Principles and Matter, is based first of all on the 
internal evidence; it should be taken as a description of the contents of the published 
text rather than the actual title of Porphyry’s lost work. 

The terminus post quem for the composition of the Greek text of PM may be 263 
AD. In that year, Porphyry moved from Athens to Rome, where he started to take clas- 
ses with Plotinus. It was only after that date that Porphyry was able to call himself a 
disciple of both Longinus and Plotinus, a self-characterisation which the author of 





فنقول ان قوما — اول في الميولى الاولى الغير مصورة الابعاد الثلاثة Arabic text:‏ 291 
Wels‏ اول شی يتصور 100 üə‏ انا سم الجسم ادل هذا المعنى اذ CAS‏ الجواهر (si‏ تدل 
عليها بالمثل الاولى من اجل آنا ليست في موضوع وهذا القول قول فرفريوس وزعم انه قول الفلاسفة 
(Rodriguez, Averroes. Compendio de Metafisica, 76.6-11). The English transla-‏ المتقدمة افلاطن 9 غير ° 
tion is adapted from Arnzen, Averroes on Aristotle’s Metaphysics, 89-90. Cf. the translation of David‏ 
Wasserstein in Smith, Porphyrii Philosophi Fragmenta, 541 (Fr. 464).‏ 

292 Another account of Porphyry’s notion of Prime Matter, which is most likely based on second- 
hand knowledge, has been preserved by al-Shahrastani, see Cureton, Kitab al-milal wa-l-nihal, 345— 
346. An English translation of this fragment by David Wasserstein is included in Smith, Porphyrii 
Philosophi Fragmenta, 541-542 (Fr. 465). 
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the Syriac text makes. The form of the treatise, which is composed as some kind of 
propedeutic, makes it rather likely that it appeared at a later time, namely in the last 
decades ofthe third century, when Porphyry took over the school of Plotinus after his 
death in 270. If the latter assumption is correct, then the date of the composition of 
the Greek treatise lies between 270 and 301/305. 

The reference to Porphyry’s works by Proclus and the quotations by Philoponus 
and Simplicius make it probable that the treatise was read both in Athenian and in 
Alexandrian philosophical circles in the fifth-sixth centuries. Later on, it became 
known not only to the Alexandrian philoponoi, but also to the Syrian scholars, who 
labelled themselves with the same title and considered themselves the heirs of the 
Alexandrian Christian apologists. The alleged references to Porphyry by the Arabic 
philosophers demonstrate that Porphyry’s works and ideas made the journey “from 
Alexandria to Baghdad” which was characteristic of a large amount of scholarly 
and philosophical literature in the late ancient and early medieval periods. 





293 See Meyerhof, “Von Alexandrien nach Bagdad”. 


3 Conclusion 


The Syriac text published in the present book has had a long transmission history 
before it came to light at the beginning of the 21st century. The main stages of this 
history may be outlined as follows: 


end of the 2nd to the be- 
ginning of the 3rd c. 


between 270 and 301/305 


middle of the 7th c. 


mid-7th to mid-8th c. 


781/782 


late 9th c. 


ca. 975 


1266/1267 


The doxographical source, which was known to Sextus 
Empiricus, to the author of the Refutatio (ascribed to Hip- 
polytus of Rome), and to Porphyry, probably appeared at 
this period, although an earlier dating is also possible. At 
this time, the Middle Platonists Atticus and Severus 
wrote their commentaries on Plato's Timaeus. 


Porphyry of Tyre composed the Greek version of PM, 
which integrated both the doxographical source and 
the Middle Platonist commentaries. 


The Greek text of the treatise was translated into Syriac 
in the Syrian Orthodox monastery Qenneshre. It is most 
likely that Severus Sebokht (d. 666/667) was responsi- 
ble for the translation. 


A copy of the Syriac version came to the library of the 
monastery Mar Mattai, where it was preserved until the 
13th century, when Barhebraeus consulted it. 


The East Syrian Catholicos Timothy I described the con- 
tents of the Syriac version of the treatise, which at that 
time was in the library of Mar Mattai. 


A copy of the codex described by Timothy was pro- 
duced. This copy later became Part B of ms. DS 27. 


The copy of the codex from Mar Mattai (Part B of ms. DS 
27) reached the Egyptian monastery Dayr al-Suryan as 
part of the collection of manuscripts brought to Egypt 
by the Coptic partriarch Abraham b. Zur‘a. 


Syrian Orthodox Maphrian Barhebraeus composed an 
epitome of the treatise, which he integrated into his 
theological compendium Candelabra of Sanctuary. 
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1951 Murad Kamil wrote a first description of the codex, con- 
taining PM, for his unpublished Arabic catalogue. 


2014 A detailed description of ms. DS 27 and its contents ap- 
peared in the catalogue of S. Brock and L. Van Rompay. 


Thus, the treatise On Principles and Matter has had a long history of nearly two thou- 
sand years before it may now be published in the present volume, and it seems proper 
to apply to it the well-known proverb: habent sua fata libelli — “Books have their own 
fate”. These words derive from a treatise of the third-century Roman grammarian 
Terentianus Maurus, and the full version of the sentence containing them reads: pro 
captu lectoris habent sua fata libelli — “Books have their fate depending on the mental 
capacity of the reader”. 

A similar idea came to mind of an unknown scribe in the monastery Dayr al- 
Suryan, who wrote in the margin of a Syriac codex?*: 


We books are many, but there is no one who reads us! 
Oh, what a great pity that we remain unused! 


It was due to the learned monks of Dayr al-Suryan that the Syriac version of 
Porphyry’s work has been preserved until our days and can now be published in the 
present volume. Hopefully, this plea, written in the margin of an old Syriac codex, 
which has now reached us from a long historical remove, will be proven false by the 
readers of this edition. 





294 Terentianus Maurus, De Syllabis, v. 1286 (363 Keil). 
295 Ms. BL Add. 12170, f. 1357: mi سپ‎ rao . 5 ian من‎ bula ob uo سب خطك‎ 
hls qlaza ‚hai (cf. Wright, Catalogue, vol. 2, 460-461). 
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Abbreviations and signs used in the edition 


cod. 
Barhebr. 


add. 
corr. 
fort. leg. 
in marg. 
om. 


parum cl. 


scr. 


supra lin. 


5 
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Ы 
(a 
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codex Dayr al-Suryan 27, Part B (9th cent.) 
Barhebraeus, Candelabra of Sanctuary (ed. Bakoš) 


addidit “added (in the ms.)” 

correxit “(a scribe) corrected” 

fortasse legendum “perhaps one should read” 
in margine “in the margin (ofthe ms.)” 

omisit “(ms.) omits” 

parum clare “not clear enough (in the ms.)” 
scripsi “I (i.e. the editor) have written” 

supra lineam “above the line (in the ms.)” 


paragraph division introduced by the editor 
material supplied by the editor 

material secluded by the editor 

additions in the English translation 


f. 114v 


col. b 
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(1. Doxography) 


Among those who did research on natural principles, some said that the 
first principle is one, and some said that the principles of natural things are 
many. And among those who said that (the first principle) is one, some said 
that it is motionless and some that it is in motion. And further, among those 
who said that the natural principles are many, some said that they were finite 
and some stated that they were infinite. And further, among those who stated 
that they were finite, some said that they were two, some that they were three, 
some that they were four. 

Now, not a single philosophical school (aipeoic) escapes from this 
division. But necessarily, it may either be classified under the category that 
states that there is one principle, or under that one which states that there are 
many. And if there is one, it may be classified either under the category that 
says that it is in motion or that it is motionless. And if there are many, it may 
be classified as follows: they are either finite or infinite. 

For many ancient philosophers who did research on nature supposed that 
there were material (ÖAıkög) principles of existing things. Namely, that there is 
something out of which everything exists, from which everything originally 
came to be, and into which (everything) also will finally perish, while it 
remains unchangeable in its nature but changes in its accidents. 

About such a thing we say that it is an element (ototyeiov) and a principle 
of existing things. And because it is a principle, it neither comes to be, (nor) 
perishes, but always remains unchangeable in its essence, while it may 
change in its accidents. For as in the case of Socrates we do not say simply 
that he comes to be when he becomes white or black!, neither that he perishes 
when he is deprived of these (colours), because the essence of Socrates is 
preserved and exists through such changes; in the same way we ought to 
speak about the material principle. 

However, it was not in one and the same way that those who originally 
did research on nature spoke about this principle concerning its kind and 
number. But Thales, who was the original inventor of this philosophy, said 
that water was the first principle, from which everything came into existence, 





1 Ms. has “substance”, which is probably a scribal mistake. 
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in that he saw that wetness gave nourishment for everything and that heat 
also came into existence from it. Thus, because everything that comes to be 
originates from it, it is the first principle of everything. 

It seems to me that this is also what some of the poets meant who spoke 
about the gods. For they called Oceanus, that is the sea, and Tethys, that is 
moisture, “the parents of everything that existed”? and they said that of all 
gods water should be honored first of all. Thus, this is the first doctrine about 
a material principle. As we said, its author was Thales. 

Anaximenes, then, and before him Diogenes, stated that the first 
principle is air, whereas Hippasus and Heraclitus (declared) that it is fire. 
Each one of them stated that the material principle is in motion and one. 

That it is one and motionless (was stated by) Xenophanes. For he rejected 
any generation and corruption and any motion at all. He said that everything 
is one and stated it to exist apart from any change. 

This is (also) what Parmenides and Melissus said. They said that the 
principle is one and motionless, and that what exists is one. But it seems to 
me that Parmenides says that what exists is one, while he considers it to be 
one in reason and not in number; whereas Melissus states that it is one in 
number and in matter. Therefore, the former said that it is finite, while the 
latter that it is infinite. 

Anaxagoras states that principles are infinite, while he introduces things 
with like parts (i.e. Ouotopépetat) as principles. And while he mingles and 
separates them, he makes other things concomitant with each other. This is 
how generation and corruption occur to those things which are mixed and 
divided. He stated that the active cause of generation is intellect. However, he 
did not remain in this (opinion), but, like someone who vacillates on this 
issue, he turned back again towards material principles. 

Leucippus, too, says that principles are infinite and that they have change 
and continuous generation. Further, he said that something that exists is not 





2 Homer, Iliad XIV.246 (52 West). 
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more than something that does not exist?. This was supported by Democritus. 
He, too, said that principles are infinite, declaring that they are one in genus 
(yévoc) but different in shapes (оуијиато), forms (ein), or in opposition. 

Epicurus also seems to have agreed with them. He, too, said that the 
principles are in(finite)* and indivisible, that they are moving in the infinite 
void, that they have size, shape, and weight, and further that they are similar 
to something without parts. When they interweave with and adhere to one 
another, they complete the world and what is in it. 

Empedocles said that the principles are finite. He said that there are four 
roots of existing things — earth, water, fire, and air — and that combination 
and separation of them come about part by part. Combination, that is coming- 
to-be, he called “love”, and separation, that is corruption, (he called) 
“victory”>. Thus, according to this doctrine of his, there are four principles. 

Aristotle said that the principles of physical bodies are matter (0An), form 
(e609), and privation, while shapes (oxñuero) and forms (eiön) are different. 

Those from the Stoa said that the principles are God and Matter, while 
they neither define in substance (ovoia) nor differentiate that which is active 
from that which is passive. But they say that that which is active differs from 
that which is passive in potentiality. [But they say that they differ in potential- 
ity.]© What is active is God. What is passive is Matter. 

The views of the Pythagoreans we will discuss when we speak about 
those of Plato. Thus, we will speak about the principles according to the views 
of Plato, following what we have started (to say) above in this discourse. 


(2. Introductory Issues) 


We ought to know that there are two types of the demonstrative science. 
One (type) by means of prior things demonstrates the posterior. It is character- 





3 Acommentary in the left margin of the ms.: “By ‘exists’ he meant atoms, i.e. the indivis- 
ible, and by ‘does not exist’ the void.” 

4 The word “finite” is added in the margin of the ms. and it occurs in the main text of the 
version of Barhebraeus (Bakoš, Le candélabre, 544.8). 

5 Syriac has Ҹа a corresponding to Gr. vikoç (a late ancient variant of vikn), “victory”, 
instead of veikog, “strife”. The same error occurs in the version of Barhebraeus (Bakoš, Le 
candélabre, 545.2) and it may be based either on a variant in the Greek text or, more likely, 
on a misunderstanding by the Syriac translator. 

6 These words appear twice in the manuscript, first at the end of fol. 104r and then at the 
beginning of fol. 104v. This is most likely a dittography. 
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istic of syllogisms. Those first compositions from which conclusions are 
drawn are prior. Another (type) by means of posterior things demonstrates the 
prior. It is characteristic of the introductory science. And now, as our 
discourse is about principles, prior to which nothing may be thought, we 
employ the initial type of the demonstrative science. 

Now, we say that it is acknowledged by everyone, both by philosophers 
and by those who are not philosophers, that we have senses and that we also 
have intellect, and that they differ from each other. And if this is true, their 
activities also necessarily differ from each other. For just as the faculties differ 
from each other, likewise their activities differ from each other. So, the activity 
of senses is sensation and that of intellect is thinking. 

There are necessarily intelligible things and perceptible things. If things 
exist completely in relation to something and are intelligible, they “can be 
apprehended by thought with the support of a reasoned account”’. And those 
things that are presumed and are also called perceptible, they are apprehen- 
ded “by belief supported by unreasoned sensation”, and they are called 
believed. The former exist permanently and are not subject to generation, 
while the latter do not exist permanently and are subject to generation. 

The perceptible things are prior in relation to us, but are secondary in 
relation to nature. Further, the intelligible things are prior in relation to 
nature, but are secondary in relation to our perception. As those things which 
are prior in relation to us are posterior in relation to nature, we will start 
moving from the introductory argument and ascend to those things that are 
properly and truly called principles. 

Thus, those things that are prior in relation to us are all perceptible ones, 
like fire, water, air, and earth. Those things that are composed and mixed from 
them are close to us. And even closer to us than those things are bodies. And 
inside bodies there is something hot, and something hard, something that 
can be seen, and something that can be grasped. 





7 Plato, Tim. 28a1-2. 
8 Plato, Tim. 2832-3. 
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But it is known that there is nothing tangible and hard without earth, and 
also there is nothing visible (and) hot without fire. Therefore, there is 
something of earth and something of fire in us. There is also something of 
spirit in us that is contained in the arteries, and a wet nature contained in the 
veins. And it is evident that there is no wet nature without water and nothing 
like spirit appears unless there is air. Therefore, there is some part of water 
and also a part ofairin us. 

And because those things which are parts are in us, it is also necessary 
that those parts which are in them are in us. That is, the whole, therefore, is 
present in all bodies here, fire, water, air, and earth. Further, these bodies are 
divided into forms (eiön) and qualities. Fire (is divided) into heat, brightness, 
and lightness, and together with them into its shape (oxfiHo) and aggregation. 
Further, we divide earth into its dryness and its coldness, and with them also 
into its stability, its firmness, its fixedness, and its shape. And in the same 
way, we also divide and differentiate in mind those two bodies that are in the 
middle, I mean air and water, making a distinction between their proper 
qualities and their distinct shapes. 

After this, we investigate what it is, in which these qualities and forms 
(eiön) appear to subsist and exist. For we discover that there is something in 
which they are set, something that is established in order to receive them, 
while they do not have a basis for their existence in themselves. This thing, in 
which forms and qualities are imprinted and where they are set, we call 
“matter” (bAn). Thus, by means of this introductory science it became appar- 
ent to us that there is one principle of everything which is called “material” 
and “matter”. 

But because the introductory science is followed by the complex one, 
which supplements a negative statement by a positive one, it is necessary to 
know that there are things which we exclude intellectually from Matter but 
then attach to it, and we supply it with forms, shapes, and qualities. To these 
things we further attach (other ones) and say that they are not “in a discord- 
ant and disorderly state”? in Matter, but rather have some beauty and 
pleasant order. 





9 Plato, Tim. 3034-5. 
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But pleasant order and beauty do not exist without harmony. And also 
harmony does not exist without proportion. And proportion does not exist 
without reason. And such reason does not exist without foresight and 
foreknowledge, while the latter two do not exist without intellect. Thus, when 
intellect sets in motion through its actions, it imprints, adjusts, arranges, and 
sets in order forms, qualities, and shapes. 

Thus, through the complex, the adding, and the attaching science, we 
found the active principle, which is Intellect. And because it is Intellect" that 
arranges, orders, and sets these things through its actions", its actions are 
thoughts. These thoughts we call Forms, Ideas, and prior definitions of the 
things, for through them, i.e. through their image and likeness, things are 
formed and set in order. 

Further, we have found also the third principle, in whose image things 
come to be. Thus, by means of the introductory science we have found Matter, 
and by means of the complex one the active cause, and through the activity of 
the latter we have found Idea and Form, according to whose image natures are 
formed. And because each one of these is a primary principle of existing 
things, we should first say what a principle is. 


(3. Definition of a Principle) 


A principle is a primary limit of those things which are posterior to it and 
which from it initially come to be. And because all principles exist as 
something that is prior to everything, it is also characteristic of the principle 
that it is simple, unqualified, and also eternal. 

For if it is not simple, then it is compound. Consequently, there are also 
parts of which it is compound, whether we assume its composition to have 
occurred in time or in intellect and thinking. If this is so, then it is evident that 
the parts of which it is compound may be considered prior to it, either preced- 
ing it in time or in thinking. In this case, we cannot call it principle in the 
proper sense, but rather the parts of which it is compound. Therefore, 
something that is truly a principle must necessarily be simple. 





10 A scribal mistake. Ms. has “Matter”. 
11 Ms. has “their actions”, which is most likely a scribal mistake. 
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In the same way, it is also unqualified. For if it is qualified and has quality, 
it is likewise compound of a subject and an accident. For it is in this way that 
something becomes something qualified. Consequently, a principle is unqual- 
ified. 

I also call it eternal. For if it is not eternal, it will have started in time and 
existed for a particular time. If it is like that, it is necessary that it also had a 
cause from which it came to be. That (cause) would precede it and be 
considered prior to it, and would truly be a principle. For an active cause is 
prior to everything that comes to be. But it is proper that nothing should be 
prior to something that is a principle. Consequently, a principle is eternal. 

Further, it is proper that principles of existing things must be imperish- 
able. For if someone were to say that a principle perishes, he would not be 
able to show anything into which it perishes, for after it has perished, it can 
neither be reduced to simple things nor to composite ones. Because if one 
were to say that it perished into simple things, it would be clear that it either 
perishes into itself or into something else. But if (it perishes) into itself, then 
in this way it is still preserved without perishing. And further, if (it perishes) 
into something else that is simple, also in this way it will necessarily be the 
(same) with the object of search. And if (it perishes) into composite things, 
then it is obvious that it is preserved and exists in those things, since they are 
compound of it. For the composition of everything compound is of simple 
things. 

But neither can it perish into nothing. For nothing perishes into what is 
completely nonexistent. What would follow from it is that we would negate 
everything that exists because of the destruction of the principle of every 
existing thing. Further, there would be no principle of anything, because there 
would be no principle from which it would come to be. Neither would 
anything else come to be from it, for it will be entirely nonexistent. Therefore, 
it is apparent that there is no principle which allows of perishing. 

Now, after it has been said what a principle is and what its properties are, 
itis necessary to inquire whether fire is the First Principle from which existing 
things come to be, or whether it is earth, water, or 31112. If someone says that 
one of these elements (ototyeia) is a principle, he errs by setting as a principle 





12 A commentary in the right margin in the middle of the page: “Coming-to-be and 
perishing, singularity and plurality, fire and water." 
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that which comes to be. Instead, I say that coming-to-be has a principle from 
which it comes to be, but a principle is not a coming-to-be. 

In that case when the First Principles are reduced to two, it is necessary 
that they be opposite to each other. For this is also how some people before 
Plato taught. Some of them stated that principles of existing things are the hot 
and the cold, while others that they are the wet and the dry. One of them 
(stated that it is) Love and Victory". Still, others (said) that it is One and 
Many", or Even and Odd (number). This is Monad and Dyad, as the 
Pythagoreans said. All of them agreed that the First Principles were opposite 
to each other, though they differed (from each other) in that some of them 
considered them as secondary, some as primary, and some only as material. 

However, it also seems good to us that, when the First Principles are 
reduced to two and are thus opposed to each other, one of them is like an 
active one and the other is like one that is affected by it. But it is necessary 
that these principles not originate from something else or from each other. 
And two of them that are characterised as being in primary opposition, 
because they are primary, cannot originate from something else, and because 
they are opposed, they cannot originate from each other. Those opposites in 
each of them exist in them by accident, in that they are generated things. And 
consequently, they originate from each other, while the primary ones do not. 
For if they had come to be or are coming to be, they would no longer be 
primary in the proper sense. 

So, of two First Principles which are opposed to each other, as we said, 
one is active and the other is passive. The active one is God, and the passive 
one is Matter. And because He is the active (cause), it is necessary that He 
performs His actions in accordance with the Idea, Form, and Thought that are 
in Him. This made apparent to us that there is a third principle of existing 
things. 

These are, namely, the three First Principles of existing things: God, 
Matter, and First Ideas of existing things. God is the principle by which origin- 





13 Le. love and strife. The same misinterpretation of the Greek form veikog as vikog occurs 
in §13. 

14 A commentary in the margin in the middle of the page: “The coming-to-be of something 
is the perishing of another, e.g. the death of wheat is the birth of an ear, and the death of a 
seed is the birth of a living being.” 
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ally something was acted. The First Idea is the principle after the likeness of 
which something which was acted was acted. And Matter is the principle out 
of which originally some activity acted. 


(4. Definition of Matter) 


As these things have been defined in this way, first we will speak about 
Matter. That Matter is a principle seems good also to the Pythagoreans, to 
Socrates and Plato, to those who were after Plato, to the Stoics, and to 
Aristotle. Those who were after Plato called it “matter” (0An). 

But it seems that Plato nowhere calls it “matter”, but uses other names for 
it, deriving some of them from the object itself, and others from affections in 
us. From the object itself, thus, he calls it the primary foundation, the first 
subject that is prior to all beings, or “all-receptive”®, or “mould” (ëx- 
hayeiov)!‘, or “mother” and “receptacle of all beings" which is like a female". 
He names it from the affections in us when he says that it is difficult to 
consider it in pure thoughti5. 

And the Stoics called it “substance” (ovcia) and defined it as follows: 
substance is matter of everything. And in general, it is acknowledged by all of 
them that there is Matter which is passive and alterable and wholly and in all 
respects changeable. However, there is no unanimity on this question. For the 
Stoics consider (Matter) in the account of its essence to be changeable and 
becoming qualified, as nothing is associated with it, except in regard to how it 
exists. Thus, it should become apparent that quality is nothing else, except 
Matter. But in the way substance is, so is quality. And similarly about the rest. 

But it does not seem this way to us, for quality is not Matter. Rather, 
quality is an accident, while Matter is a subject in which an accident appears. 
It is called passive in the sense that it receives quality and through it becomes 
qualification. Those changes that occur in Matter are not its own, but are of 
the qualities in it. For if it were to be changeable in its essence, it might 
change into something else, (and) thus it would be necessary for the latter 
thing to exist. So, if it were to change in its essence into something else, it 
would cease to be Matter, which is impossible. 





15 Plato, Tim. 51a7. 
16 Plato, Tim. 50c2. 
17 Plato, Tim. 51a4-5. 
18 Plato, Tim. 52b2. 
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Further, as in the case of the wax, while it changes in the shapes it 
receives, it does not depart totally from the faculty of its essence, but remains 
being wax, while the shapes in it change into one another, i.e. something that 
is not wax, and in this way is it said that wax is passible; so also in the case of 
Matter: while it constantly receives in itself various shapes and different 
qualities, it remains without change in its essence. It is in this way that we 
speak about passibility. 

Further, they say in general that it is unqualified, unspecified, (and) 
form(less)? in its essence. Not as though there is a time when these (categor- 
ies) are absent from it, but rather in the account of its essence it does not 
possess them, nor even a single particular quality. But even if in (our) intellect 
we differentiate it in its essence from qualities, we nontheless say that it has 
them potentially. 

For there are two ways of saying that (something exists) potentially. One 
of them is when we say that in a seed there are principles of ears?? that poten- 
tially come to be from it. Another is when something does not possess such 
principles in its essence, but may naturally receive them and be imprinted by 
them. It is stated that these exist potentially in it, just as forms and shapes are 
said to be potentially imprinted upon wax and brass. 

Now, if someone says according to the first meaning that Matter in itself 
potentially possesses qualities, and together with them also forms and 
shapes, so that all these appear from it and come to completion, then the 
active (cause) is not necessary for the constitution of the activity. But it is 
proper that there be an active (cause) together with Matter if an activity is to 
take place. And if in the second way we say that these exist potentially in it 
(i.e. Matter), then we also exclude the active (cause). But this is absurd and 
does not follow the reason. 

Further, both (meanings) have in common that it is necessary for Matter 
to be in every way eternal if it is a principle of existing things. For it is nota 
common (opinion) that it is finite. Because if it were, it would mean that 





19 This seems to be the original meaning of the text, which in its present (probably corrupt) 
state may be translated as “of unspecified form". 

20 Syriac text seems to be corrupt here. However, it is obvious that the author elaborates the 
Stoic idea of generative principles (Aöyoı). 
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(Matter) were considered finite like some measurable and definable quantity. 
A measurable quantity is either like line, or like surface, or like bodies. But it 
is said to be finite (neither)?! like line nor like surface. What remains then is 
that it is like body. But if it is like body, then it also has shape. For the limit of 
a body is shape, and shape is one of the species of quality. 

If in this way Matter were finite, it would be qualified and formed in the 
account of its essence. But as they consider it to be without quality and 
without shape in the account of its essence, it is also obvious that it is not 
finite, but infinite. It is not said to be like something that has neither begin- 
ning nor end, but something that is able to receive a limit, yet which has not 
been limited in the account of its essence. Just as it is said to have no quality 
and no shape, in the same way it has no limit, like something that has not yet 
been limited. 

That there is something that underlies the four elements (oToıyeio) like 
the primary foundation which they call “matter” is obvious also from the 
transformation of the first bodies into one another, and from the changeabil- 
ity ofthe qualities. 

For, behold, earth has two qualities, dryness and coldness. Similarly, 
water has two qualities, wetness and coldness. Dryness is a peculiar charac- 
teristic of earth, and wetness is that of water, while coldness is a common 
characteristic of both bodies. Thus, when earth dissolves and transforms into 
water, its dryness is changed to wetness, while coldness, being the common 
characteristic, remains. 

And this (i.e. coldness) exists neither in earth anymore nor in water. It is 
not in earth because what has been transformed from earth is no longer earth. 
And neither is it water, because (water) has not yet come to be, but rather thus 





21 The negative particle re is not in the ms., but this seems to be the original meaning of 
the text. 
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far appears as coming-to-be and has not yet become what is water. It follows, 
thus, that coldness has to be in something, for it is not able to appear without 
that which it is in. And this is nothing other than Matter, which is a necessary 
reason for it to exist. 

Further, we say that air also has two qualities, hotness and wetness. And 
it is also said that water possesses wetness and coldness. There is something 
that each one of them has specifically: it is coldness for water, and hotness for 
air, while wetness is what both of them have in common. When water is 
rarefied, is transformed, and becomes air, its coldness changes then into 
hotness, while its wetness remains without change. Then it (i.e. wetness) is 
not present (in water anymore), neither is it in something else. But as it must 
be in something, thus it is in Matter. 

In the same way, fire also possesses two qualities, hotness and dryness, 
while air has hotness and wetness. What both of them have in common is 
hotness, while wetness belongs specifically to air and dryness to fire. When 
air becomes hot and transforms into fire, wetness changes into dryness, while 
hotness, which is common (to both), neither exists nor is (any longer) present 
in any of them. As it cannot be present by itself, it is obvious that it is in 
Matter. 

It is therefore not unclear how from the transformations of the primary 
bodies into each other it is found that Matter is something fixed, a primary 
foundation of beings, all-receptive, a receptacle and a nurse of all beings, like 
a female”. 

It follows from this that we should consider whether Matter is embodied 
or not embodied. I state, namely, that it is not simply embodied, and neither is 
it unembodied, but rather it is potentially a body and something embodied. 

For that what is properly called body is composed of matter and quality. 
Therefore, it (i.e. Matter) is not a body. Further, there is no body which is not 
qualified. But Matter by its own definition has no quality. Therefore, it is not a 





22 Cf. Plato, Tim. 51a4-5, 51a7, and 52d4-5. 
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body. Further, similarly, every body has limits and boundaries. But Matter by 
its definition has no limits and boundaries. Therefore, it is not a body. 

Further, it is said about bodies that they are compounded by the first 
genera of categories. Thus, it is through substance (ovoia) that they become 
receptive to all kinds of opposition. And quantity and amount are that 
through which they are three-dimensional. It is qualification that makes them 
partakers in quality. To be big or small is possible through relatives. And 
similarly with other categories. However, we deprive it (i.e. Matter) from all of 
them. 

Further, of something passive we may speak in two ways: one is (to say) 
that its essence transforms and changes, and another is that its essence does 
not transform or change, but it is called passive because it is receptive to 
something that transforms and changes — and Matter is like this. 

Further, just as the primary active thing is not a genus and does not fall 
under any genus, likewise the primary passive thing, which is a principle, 
also does not fall under any genus. Matter is also like this, and on that 
account, if it is a principle, like a principle it does not need to have an aim 
prior to itself, a certain genus before it, as likewise there is nothing that can 
be predicated of it. If it is like that, then it is not a body. 

Further, every body is perceptible. But Matter is not perceptible. There- 
fore, it is not a body. 

Further, Matter is something simple and not compound. A body is not 
simple, but compound. Therefore, it is not a body. 

Further, if Matter were a body, it would have the definition of a body, that 
is, it would have three dimensions, or it could be divided three-dimensionally 
and have resistance. But Matter does not have these, otherwise it too would be 
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quantified and qualified, but all this does not belong to the account of its 
essence. Therefore, it is not a body. 

However, neither is it incorporeal. For a non-body does not transform to 
become a body. But when Matter receives forms, it becomes a body in actual- 
ity. Therefore, it is not incorporeal. 

Further, if it were a body, it would be manifested to “belief supported by 
unreasoned sensation", But it is not like this. Therefore, it is not a body. 

And if it were incorporeal, it would be comprehensible and intelligible by 
intellect or by “thought with the support of a reasoned account"^^, But it is 
not like this. Therefore, it is not incorporeal. 

Hence, we properly say that it is not simply corporeal, neither is it 
incorporeal, but rather it is potentially embodied and a body. And what is said 
to be in potentiality is capable of being. But what is capable of being is not yet 
there, and therefore it is said of it that it is associated with imperceptibility 
and that it may hardly be considered in pure thought”. These things which we 
have gathered concerning Matter may (here) come to an end for us. 


(5. Plato's Concept of First Principles and Matter) 


Through these things which have been said clearly and very systematic- 
ally, we stated the reason for Matter being necessary, which is derived from 
the concept of the transformation of the primary bodies into each other. It was 
also told how Plato counted it to be an ungenerated principle and, further, to 
be simple and unqualified in the account of its essence. 

And for this reason, it is not a body, but a body in potentiality. And for 
this reason, it is also incorporeal. Neither is it generated, but it is a principle 
of generated things. Further, it is impassible, but is receptive of faculties that 
are affected in it. Further, it is unchangeable, imperishable, and unalterable, 
being like a mother, like a female and a receptacle of all things like this?6. 





23 Plato, Tim. 2822-3. 

24 Plato, Tim. 28a1-2. 

25 Cf. Plato, Tim. 28a, 51a-b and 52b. 
26 Cf. 88 41 and 55, above. 
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And therefore, while it remains in its essence, it receives everything, like 
the primary foundation and a receptacle of all beings, and it may hardly be 
grasped in pure thought. And besides being imperceptible, it is changeable. It 
is everything in potentiality, for it may naturally receive all qualities, shapes, 
and measures. 

And further, it is infinite, not as something that has neither beginning nor 
end, i.e. as something which is able to have limits but has not yet received a 
limit in its notion. Neither is it divided to infinity or infinitely in the account of 
its essence. Also, it is neither great nor small. 

And the reason was explained as to why it is established as ungenerated. 
For, being a principle, it may come to be neither from something else, nor 
from God, who is its opposite, and it is his, so that both of them are primary 
opposites. And the primary opposites cannot come to be from one another, no 
from other things, because they are primary. 

Now, Atticus, in the first treatise on the teachings of Plato, sets out in the 
following concise and summary fashion the doctrine of Plato concerning First 
Principles: 


“By exact definition, they are divided into four principles: the one that is 
the Father and Creator of everything; the other that is the Form and Idea, 
according to which he formed everything; then Matter, which is receptive 
to all beings; and movability, or motion, which co-existed with Matter 
(and) which moves by itself. That which moves by itself he calls ‘Soul’. 

It is also permitted, he says, to divide the principles into two, the 
active cause and the passive one. Each of them may be further divided 
into two: (the first one) into the active cause and the Form; and the 
passive (cause) we may divide into Matter and Soul, which is moved by 
itself. If one would leave the first division undivided, but divide the other 
one, likewise in this way three principles would be stated. 

Some people do not comprehend that Plato also puts Soul among the 
First Principles, and thus he set three principles: Matter, God, and Form. 
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But it does not seem that he postulates this. For he says: ‘Taking over all 
existing things, which were in a discordant and disorderly state, God 
brought them to order from disorder’2’. It is clear, then, from the words of 
Plato that Matter, which (God) took over, was neither unmovable nor 
unqualified. 

For Plato also demonstrates everywhere that Soul is a source and 
principle of every sort of movability in all things. From this follows that 
the discordance and disorder which were in Matter from the beginning 
were from irrational Soul, which at that time was in Matter as a First 
Principle. And if one agrees to call both of them ‘matter’, because Soul 
and what is properly called Matter were unseparated from each other, 
then it is clear that it is right to speak in this way about three Principles. 

Now, all those, who unite God and Form and make a distinction 
between Matter and Soul, should be considered those who especially 
follow Plato’s opinion. For he wrote thus in the Timaeus: ‘There were 
three things, being, place, and coming-to-be, three in threefold way, 
before the heavens came to be’28, He calls ‘being’ everything that exists 
without coming-to-be and corruption and that firmly remains the same. 
That is how the primary God and the universal Form are defined and 
exist. 

He calls Matter ‘place’. He referred to it by this term, alongside others, 
for until then the name ‘matter’ had not been fixed upon the substance 
(ovoia) which as the primary foundation underlies all beings. He calls 
‘coming-to-be’ the principle of every generation and the primary 
movement, and this movement, he says, is (due to)? Soul. 

He also says that these things are formed in agreement with and in 
adherence to the primary design. It is thus necessary that we conclude 
that everything that exists beautifully has a creator. And it is necessary 
that the one who creates everything beautifully should also have some 





27 Plato, Tim. 3033-6. The Syriac text omits the word ӧратбу. Cf. another rendering of the 
same passage in §85. 

28 Plato, Tim. 52d2-4. 

29 Ms. is barely readable at this place, however it is evident that the word «s.» has some 
prefix and it is most likely =. 
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idea upon which and through which he would gaze, and according to 
which he would create everything. For if he does not foreknow and 
foresee in what way something should come to be which will beautifully 
come to be, he will not be able to start his work properly. 

And if there is the one who creates, it is by all means necessary that 
there is also that which comes to be, is created, and formed. But it is also 
necessary that God have a certain movement through the gazing at which 
he creates, especially when the primary generative causes are motionless 
and thus remain the same. For it is impossible that a structure which is in 
motion should appear from the primary things which are motionless. 

According to Plato’s view, Matter is incorporeal and unqualified when 
everything that exists in it is removed from it. But because of its associ- 
ation with quality, which it acquires, and of its potential ability to 
(acquire) it, Plato calls it in various ways, i.e. ‘receptacle’, ‘exact founda- 
tion’, ‘mother’, ‘female’, ‘all-receptive’, “manifestator”, “space”, and 
‘place’. 

Some also say that, though he in this way states that it is unqualified, 
yet he never says that it is without quality. For because Soul, which is 
moved by itself, is constantly in it, it is necessary that it be also moved. 
Thus, the ability of Matter to be moved allows it to receive quality. For 
even in space no movement may occur unless those things that are moved 
should properly possess some limit and shapes. Since these things are 
associated with and belong to Matter, it may no longer remain in its 
proper condition. 

Now, it seems necessary to take a comprehensive explanation 
concerning Matter also from the ability of the primary bodies to transform 
into one another. For when a quality changes, the first quality is not 
naturally able to receive in itself the second quality. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary that there should be something receptive to both of them, and this 
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will be at one moment one thing and at another moment something else, 
according to the changing qualities it receives.” 2° 


Now, Atticus, who follows Plutarch, also states that the nature of Soul is 
ungenerated, unordered, and unformed, and that it appeared by itself from 
eternity and came together with Matter. And because it exists naturally with 
Matter, is set in order, and imitates the First Forms and Ideas which are in 
God, also Matter is set in order by God. 

There is a difficult and irresolvable problem regarding how Matter 
partook of the First Ideas. It may be easily solved by the following argument. 
For it was said by Plato that when God brought forth “all that is visible, he 
gave it not in a state of rest but moving in a discordant and disorderly manner, 
and he brought it to order from disorder”, 

While they (i.e. Atticus and Plutarch) assume that Matter possesses 
movement due to the discordant motion of Soul that is in it, they completely 
fail to differentiate (two things): one thing is the constitution of the world, 
and another is that of the bodies. For the constitution of the world as world 
has primary bodies as principles, while that of bodies as bodies has matter, 
form, and shapes. So, they assume that the words which Plato uttered about 
the constitution of the world refer to the constitution of bodies. And they and 
those who followed them were sized by great error, following opinions that 
are foreign to Plato’s aim. 

Instead, when in regard to these matters we start to do inquiry among 
(different) opinions, we discern more exactly how Severus interpreted this 
utterance of Plato. Now, in the first treatise which he wrote on the questions 
concerning Plato”s Timaeus??, when Severus was explaining what it was about 
which Plato said that it was moving in an unordered way before the genera- 
tion of the world, and from what kind of disorder to what kind of order it was 
brought by God, he said: 





30 It is not clear where the quotation from Atticus ends. It is possible that §83 does not 
belong to it, but should be rather considered a commentary of the author of the treatise (i.e. 
Porphyry) on Atticus’ words. 

31 Plato, Tim. 30a3-6. 

32 The text of the manuscript is corrupt. Literally: “in the first treatise concerning those 
things which Plato has accomplished to Timotheus”. The last form is an evident corruption 
of Timaeus. 
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mam pro tals دی‎ hi دكت صلی احفہ طاحت.‎ am cam 
ios in Lam air „m haian eio am mami ea da 
ود دي‎ s mss e | eec anaidia »احم وغھ فق مایم‎ 
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“Now, it is necessary to understand what the philosopher did in this 
place, i.e. from the beginning of the passage on nature until that one 
which is called ‘generation of Soul’. Had not he (i.e. God) established the 
corporeal world in his mind? But behold, does it not seem that he creates 
this (world) in a different manner? Does he not compose it from the four 
bodies? But it is evident that the way of understanding this, which we 
should follow, is that these four bodies existed prior to this (world). 

Were they there ordered or disordered? But to say that they were 
ordered would not be correct. For if they were ordered, then the world 
would have been that which is composed of these ordered things. But it is 
a fallacy to think that there was a world before the generation of this 
world, which came to be from it. Then it remains that we think that the 
four bodies were from the beginning moving disorderly. That means that 
they accomplished their motion without order and that they were not 
settled. And they also have not brought about the world from their 
movability. 

The disorder in them should be understood as privation of order, as if 
they have yet partaken neither in the order which was due to them and to 
the world nor in the disturbance and confusion which are contrary to 
order in potentiality and in kind and which are the beginning of evil. But 
because in the words after that he (i.e. Plato) speaks about Matter and 
also about the constitution of bodies, he says that they were moving 


disorderly. 
Now, we must understand that all those things that are said by the 
way of privation and negation — e.g., ‘unattractive’, ‘unseen’, 


‘unordered’, and all the like — either signify to a greater extent something 
contrary or that which is intermediate to the extremes. Thus, when we say 
‘unattractive’, sometimes we denote the ugly, and sometimes the interme- 
diate to the ugly and the beautiful. 

Similarly with the terms ‘unseen’ and ‘unordered’, we do not always 
designate the contrary or the opposite, but sometimes the intermediate to 
them. For when a bunch of plants is intended to be planted in some order, 
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we also call them unordered, not because they possess disturbance and 
confusion, but because they do not yet possess the order which they 
acquire when being planted. 

Therefore, these four bodies were moving disorderly in such a sense 
that they had not yet acquired the necessary order which makes up the 
world.” 


With these (arguments) Severus precisely explained this passage, having 
shown that with these words Plato did not refer to Matter, and certainly not to 
the state of bodies, but rather to the formation and setting in order of the 
world from bodies. This is how it comes that we say that the opinion concern- 
ing the constitution of the world as world is one thing, and that concerning 
the constitution of the bodies as bodies from which the world appeared is 
another. 

Our teacher Plotinus also shared this view, when he interpreted the 
Timaeus. Boethus, instead, who was followed by our teacher Longinus, 
thought that these words of Plato refer to Matter while he was explaining why 
Plato provided Matter with movability rather than with immovability and 
attributed creation to God. 

Giving a reason (for this) he (i.e. Boethus) says: 


“Something cannot be affected by something else unless it also possesses 
some motion of its own. We are even unable to deliver a statement 
(åčiwpa) about similar things, if they do not possess a movement of their 
own. For it is possible to throw a stone up, but by itself it will fall down 
towards the centre.” 


That's why, he says?, Matter would have never been able to be moved by 
God unless there was some movability in itself, so that God could have formed 
it and set in order. Therefore, it seems also that, according to the opinion of 
Plato, he gave natural motion to Matter, for without it, it would have not been 
possible to utilise it for creation. 





33 It is possible that the last paragraph also belongs to the quotation from Boethus. In this 
case, “he” would refer to Plato. 


Syriac and Greek Glossary 


Given the fact that no Greek original for the Syriac translation has been found thus 
far, we have no direct basis for comparison between the Syriac and Greek terminol- 
ogy. Thus, the Greek terms in the following glossary should not be taken as actual 
equivalents to the Syriac ones, but rather as hypothetic variants that derive from the 
extant Syriac translations of Greek philosophical and scientific works. 


Following published glossaries of the Syriac translation of Greek philosophical texts 
have been consulted: 


DeM De Mundo: Adam McCollum, A Greek and Syriac Index to Sergius of Re- 
shaina’s Version of the De Mundo (Gorgias Handbooks, 12; Piscataway: 
Gorgias, 2009). 

DeV De Virtutibus et vitiis: Sebastian P. Brock, “An Abbreviated Syriac Ver- 


sion of Ps.-Aristotle, De Virtutibus et vitiis and Divisiones", in: E. Coda & 
C. Martini Bonadeo (eds.), De l'Antiquité tardive au Moyen Age: Mé- 
langes offertes à Henri Hugonnard-Roche (Études Musulmanes, 44; Pa- 
ris: Vrin, 2014), 91-112. 

HippAph Aphorismi Hippocratis: Henri Pognon, Une version syriaque des apho- 
rismes d'Hippocrate (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1903). 


Hof Johann G.E. Hoffmann, De Hermeneuticis apud Syros Aristoteleis (Leip- 
zig, 1869). 
Pol Isidor Pollak, Die Hermeneutik des Aristoteles in der arabischen Überset- 


zung des Ishak ibn Honain (Abhandlungen für die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, XIII.1; Leipzig, 1913). 

SRInt Sergius of Reshaina, Introduction to Aristotle and his Categories: Sami 
Aydin (ed.), Sergius of Reshaina, Introduction to Aristotle and his Cate- 
gories, Addressed to Philotheos: Syriac Text, with Introduction, Transla- 
tion, and Commentary (Aristoteles Semitico-Latinus, 24; Leiden/Bos- 
ton: Brill, 2016). 


Additionally, the following Syriac translations from the Greek were analysed on the 
basis of the online editions in the HUNAYNNET database’: 


AnPrG Aristotle, Analytica Priora, translation of George of the Arabs (ed. 
HUNAYNNET, based on the collation of cod. and the edition of Furlani); 





1 <https://hunaynnet.oeaw.ac.at/> 


https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110747027-003 
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AnPrP Aristotle, Analytica Priora, translation of Proba (critical edition of HU- 
NAYNNET); 

CatAn Aristotle, Catogories, anonymous translation (critical edition of HU- 
NAYNNET), 

CatG Aristotle, Categories, translation of George of the Arabs (ed. HU- 
NAYNNET, based on the collation of cod. and the edition of Furlani); 

Cat] Aristotle, Categories, translation of Jacob of Edessa (critical edition of 
HUNAYNNET); 

DelnAn Aristotle, De Interpretatione, anonymous translation (ed. HUNAYNNET, 
based on the edition of Hoffmann); 

DelnG Aristotle, De Interpretatione, translation of George of the Arabs (ed. HU- 
NAYNNET, based on the collation of cod. and the edition of Furlani); 

DeSim De Simplicium medicamentorum temperamentis et facultatibus, liber VI 


(ed. HUNAYNNET, based on the edition prepared within the project 
“The Syriac Galen Palimpsest: Galen’s On Simple Drugs and the Recov- 
ery of Lost Texts through Sophisticated Imaging Techniques” at the 
University of Manchester); 


IsagAn Porphyry, Isagoge, anonymous translation (ed. HUNAYNNET, based on 
the edition of Brock); 

IsagAth Porphyry, Isagoge, translation of Athanasius of Balad (critical edition 
of HUNAYNNET). 


Two Greek texts may be considered as containing close parallels to the Syriac: 
Pl.Tim. Plato, Timaeus; 
SextEmp Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Math., Book X. 


In two cases, no references to the extant Syriac translations from the Greek appear 
near the Greek aquivalents: (1) by loanwords from the Greek (then the sign *«" is 
applied), (2) when a term is not attested in the Syriac translations listed above, but is 
reconstructed with a high degree of probability (the presumed Greek aquivalents 
were suggested by the editor by means of the sign * « "): 

< Greek source of the Syriac loanword; 

= presumed Greek equivalent, not attested in the extant sources. 


The following glossary contains lexemes, which belong to philosophical and scien- 
tific terminology’. It includes nouns, adjectives, verbs, and adverbs, but also some 
prepositions and pronouns, which assume terminological meaning. Prefixes, suf- 
fixes, and most of the pronouns, prepositions, and conjunctions are excluded. 





2 For the definition of philosophical and scientific terminology, cf. Leicht & Veltri, “The Study of Pre- 
Modern Philosophical and Scientific Hebrew Terminology”. 
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The Syriac glossary is organized according to Syriac roots, established on the basis of 
Sokoloff’s lexicon’. 


References are to the paragraph numbers of the Syriac edition published in the pre- 
sent volume. 





3 Sololoff, A Syriac Lexicon. Cf. Kindt et al., “La concordance bilingue grecque-syriaque”. 
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reward a 
~wsy? 

amar 
hd 

хә Ethpe. 
hr 

sw 


bive 


Linn’ 


نامک عط 


yk 
یی‎ vena 
TAM verna 
ها‎ 


yn 
Kur (f. sez) 


mm Mw 


كه 


87, 13, 21-23, 35, 52, 54 
§6, 73 

§34 

§5, 11, 14, 17, 23-26, 
47, 48, 64, 84, 86 

845 

815, 42, 58, 78 

886 

817, 20 

810, 17, 33, 34, 36, 37, 
41-44, 46, 58, 59, 72- 
74,78, 83, 86, 94, 96 


83 


888 


817, 24, 68, 84, 94 


821, 79 

84, 26, 31 
827, 73, 79 
879, 87 


858 


<anp 

патир (IsagAn) 

= OMWAELA 

< t6oç, iéa (DeM) 

06 تدم 

< ovata 

EruAaußavonaı (DeSim) 


Фотерос̧, 12010706 (IsagAn, IsagAth), 
teAevtalog (AnPrG) 

ĞAQoç (IsagAn, IsagAth, DeInG), 
ûAAoıéw (CatG) 


teAevtaiov (IsagAn), botepov 
(IsagAn) 

ûAAuç (IsagAn, IsagAth), Etepwg 
(DeM) 


ötö c. gen. (IsagAn, IsagAth, CatAn, 
etc.), катӧ c. acc. (IsagAn, CatAn) 


olov (CatAn, Cat], CatG, etc.) 
TOLOÜTOÇ (IsagAth, DeInG, AnPrP) 


71016۵6 (CatAn, IsagAn, IsagAth), oiov 
(Hof, DeInG) 
10۲۵ pépoç (IsagAn) 


yt 


MARY 
Malor 


”khd 
Isar’ 


’ksywm’ 
rema r 
’Ih 
eo 


jar ne Ethpe. 


trt 


§1, 3-5, 7-15, 17-40, 
42-73, 75-84, 86, 88- 
91, 96, 97 

§77 

§4 

§11, 22, 24, 34, 37, 45, 
57,71 


§19, 73 


§96 


86, 15, 38, 39, 72, 75- 
77, 80, 84, 85, 87, 95, 
97 


§18, 19, 32, 33, 38, 82, 
88 


841, 69, 81 


§11 
819, 77, 82 


81-6, 8-16, 18, 23, 25, 
28, 32, 33, 35, 36, 38, 
40-42, 45, 47, 52, 53, 
56, 67, 68, 74, 75, 78, 
79, 82, 87, 89-92, 94— 
97 

§30, 35, 43, AA, 46, 48, 
49, 58, 59, 67, 68, 71, 
74, 76, 85, 86, 91 

$73, 87 
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ciui (DelnAn, DeInG); £yo (DeInG); 
Флӧруо) (Hof, DelnG) 


TÖ öv (Pl. Tim.) 

&&c (CatAn) 

ovx cipi (IsagAn, DelnAn, DeInG), 
uf onápyo (AnPrP) 

ovv- and mpoo- in composite words 
(Hof); öy (DeM, IsagAn, DeInG, 
etc.); näv (DelnG) 


> ûğiwpıa 


Beög (Pl.Tim.) 


övöykn (DeM, IsagAn, AnPrP), 
Avaykaiog (CatAn, IsagAn) 


unrnp (Pl.Tim.) 
ovvexfiç (DeM) 
ovveyxng (CatAn, AnPrG, DeM), 


ovvexüg (DeM), dei (IsagAth) 


Aéyo (Hof, DelnG, AnPrP, etc.) 


Aéyopat (IsagAn, IsagAth, AnPrP, 
etc.) 


Aöyog (DeInAn, AnPrP), pfjna 
(DelnG) 
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”nnq” 
гал 


دی مود 


ns 
mx 


mone. 
ty 
‚Ar 
„ur Af. 
әлә даа Ettaf. 


818, 19, 30-33, 35, 37, 
42, 43, 45, 47-49, 52, 
53, 60, 62, 63, 65, 66, 
74, 76, 79, 82, 89, 96, 
97 

82, 23, 68 


86, 18, 33, 35, 36, 47, 
74-76 


ŞA, 35, 50 

$11, 12, 14, 23, 25, 26, 
44-49, 70, 82, 86 

§49 

§92 

§36 

§41 


§88 


81, 13, 50, 73, 88, 89, 
93 


813, 21-23, 35, 51, 52 
822 


851 


881 
841, 50, 55, 70, 78 


847 
§75, 85 
§87 


ei (IsagAn, IsagAth, CatAn, etc.), 
énei (IsagAn, CatAn) 


> üvàykn 


tic (DeM, DeInG), &vOpwroc (CatAn) 


> 

> oyfipa 

= 2000 
= 06 

= ÖVLOOG 

> 20000 

> dpa 


TEOOOpEÇ (IsagAn, IsagAth, DelnAn, 
etc.), тетартос̧ (Cat), DeSim) 


yñ (DeM) 
x80vıog (DeM) 


avayeitat (DeM) 


ototxeiwots (DeSim) 


ciui (DelnAn), fikw (DeSim) 
äyw (Pl.Tim.) 
npooépyopot (IsagAth) 


byt’ 


dun 

i.a 
bll 

ne 

turds 

rh AS 
bl'd 

alə 


by 


гкоһсә Ethpe. 


мк 
bsr 

m < 

tur حي‎ 
br’ 

çə də 


btr 
ih> 


ins 


881, 82 


§8 


§89 

§90 

§16, 36, 40, 96, 97 
§82, 96 

§82 

§86 

§25, 75, 85 

§76, 90, 92 

§22, 26, 52, 82, 97 
860, 79 


§33, 85 


§36, 37, 71 
845 


842 


824, 29, 35, 40, 90 


812 
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хора (DeM, DeSim), ۲۵706 (Cat), 
CatG, DeM) 


dvaipew (CatAn), ovvavaipew 
(IsagAn, CatAn) 


= pwpia 
TO 1۵100۵۷ (CatAn) 


= OİKOÇ, OİKEİOÇ 
oikeiog (CatJ, CatG, IntG, IsagAth) 
oikelwg (CatJ, CatG) 


= nAnnpeAng 
nànppedðç (Pl.Tim.) 


xwpic (DeM), dvev (IsagAn, CatAn, 
DelnG) 


Intoüuou (AnPrG) 
ӧлор(а (SRInt) 


10۷ (IsagAn, IsagAth, CatAn) 
nttov (IsagAn, IsagAth, CatJ) 


mapa c. acc. (Cat/), €xtd¢ c. gen. 
(DelnAn, DelnG) 


età c. acc. (CatAn, Cat], CatG, etc.), 
ëËñç c. gen. (DeM) 

cita (CatAn, DeInAn, DelnG, etc.), 
Eneıta (DelnAn, DelnG, DeSim) 
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x 


gds 


gw 


Dan 


Xum 


gwn 


san 
glz 


Ах dre Ethpe. 


mous 


gmr 


gns 


EA. 


x 


gsm 


Eo. 


n. 
nur لك‎ 


dbq 
#حص‎ 


dwk 


nam Ед 
haar 


AU 


83, A, 31, 34, 43, 76 
837 
848, 51, 54 


§77 
842, 45, 53 


89, 60, 67, 70 


84 
814, 90, 91 


834 
811, 58, 60 


814, 23, 48, 50, 51, 55- 
58, 60-65, 67—69, 83, 
86, 88—90, 93, 94 
856, 64, 67, 88 

856, 64, 66, 67, 69, 81 


812 


876 
841 
877, 78, 81, 88, 94 


cupfatvo (CatAn, Cat], CatG, etc.); 
TÖ ovußeßnkög (CatAn, Cat], CatG) 
xaxa cuppefinkóc (DelnAn, DeSim) 


koıvög (IsagAn, CatAn, Cat], CatG), 
100630 (DeInAn, DeSim, SRInt) 
Kotvoc (Cat/), ka86Aov (DeInAn) 
amA@c (Hof, AnPrP), kotvöç (IsagAn, 
IsagAth, CatAn, CatJ), 00 
(IsagAn), ka0óAov (IsagAn, DeSim) 


610 (IsagAn, IsagAth), Wote (IsagAn) 


отеробиои (Hof, CatAn, Cat], etc.) 
otépnotc (CatAn, CatJ, CatG) 


TeNEwg (DeSim) 
< YEVOÇ 
ода (IsagAn, IsagAth, CatAn, etc.) 


= GwpatwOeîoa (sc. ñ BAN) 
= KOWHATOG 


KOAAGW (DeSim) 


navrayob (DelnG) 

= HDÖOHOÜ 

тӧлос̧ (IsagAth, CatAn), хора 
(Pl.Tim.) 


dyl 
دمل‎ 


reales 
maa 


dll 

“aye Ethpa. 
dmy 

x3 


nı Ethpa. 
Adam دفر‎ 
mant ma» 
roo 
hasin 


drk 
naird 


an 
hwy 


‚am 


mam 
Lan دك‎ 


am 


hu” 
am 


823, 43, 57,72 
817, 35 


845, 45 


853 


812 


884 

810 

884 

827, 73, 74-77 

823, 27, 28, 38, 39, 42, 
54 


866 


851, 88 


83-6, 13, 17-19, 21, 
28-37, 39, 42, 46-48, 
52, 53, 64, 67-69, 72, 
73, 75-80, 82-85, 87- 
90, 93, 94, 96, 97 

88, 10, 11, 19, 35, 43, 
52, 77, 78, 87, 89 

§84 

§6, 28, 33, 35-37, 39, 
41, 48, 55, 69, 70, 73, 
78 


§9, 14, 15, 24, 25, 28, 
38-44, 47-50, 52-57, 
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aU1óc (DeInAn, DeInG), TO {Srov 
(IsagAn) 

TÖ (6tov (IsagAn, IsagAth, CatAn, 
etc.), i6törnç (IsagAn, IsagAth) 
(бос̧ (CatAn, Cat], CatG, etc.), 6 
(Hof) 


dpatobpat (DeM) 


Eoıka (IsagAn, IsagAth, CatAn, etc.), 
ÖHotoç (Cat/) 


= ópotopepric 

= ÖNOLOELÖNG 

hoppr (Cat), CatAn) 

önolwg (DelnAn, DelnG, AnPrP, 
etc.), woadTwg (CatAn) 


ñën (Hof) 

cii (IsagAn, IsagAth, CatAn, etc.), 
yiyvoLot (Pl.Tim., CatAn, DeSim), 
ürrüpxu) (AnPrP) 


yöveotç (Pl.Tim.; CatAn, Cat/) 


= AyEvvntog 
Ta бута (DeM), Ta yevópeva (Pol) 


> DAN 
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wlan 

Nom 
hwn’ 

mam 
hymn 

Cena QuadRef. 
hkyl 

وحمل 


wrd 
Mia 


zbn 


o çə ... ә ga» 
zdq 


ən 


60-64, 67, 68, 73-76, 
78, 81-88, 90, 94, 95, 
97 

§24, 36 

83, 4, 6, 7, 10 


810, 26, 27, 66 

867 

86, 18, 29, 35, 42, 47, 
51, 52, 55, 79, 87-89, 
91, 93, 97 

833, 49, 52, 67, 71, 78, 
90 

852, 92, 93 


& 


817, 83 


822 


830, 32, 45, 92 


891 


817, 25, 30, 32, 33, 36, 
37, 43, 47, 48, 53, 79, 
80, 83, 90, 91 

835, 67 


> 6 
£vuAoc (SRInt) 


voüg (Hof, DeM) 
= ТИФТЕО0) (cf. ومح‎ in DeM) 


ovv (CatAn, Cat], CatG, etc.) 


£n (DeSim) 


одла) (CatAn, CatJ, DeInAn, etc.), 
obSértw (Cat), CatG) 


> aipeoic 


vüv (IsagAn, IsagAth, Cat], etc.) 


qAsub (DeSim, HippAph), qAépiov 
(HippAph) 


xpövog (CatAn, DeInAn, DeInG, 
etc.), kotpóc (DeM) 
OTE Lev ... OTE 62 (DeInAn, DeInG) 


dei (IsagAn, IsagAth, CatAn, etc.) 


eikötwg (DeSim, Cat], CatG) 


c 


ZW 


ләлә Ettaph. 


ran stn 
لى ططاح‎ 
كي‎ oN 
Aaa 


mti ea 


аз, 
дал 


дал 
21 
iasi 


zr 
A 


hbl 
سحل‎ 
deye Ethpa. 
laas 
laysha ei 
hbš 


y» 


812, 26, 73, 74, 82, 85, 
87, 89, 90, 93, 97 

81, 80 

81, 2, 8, 9, 75, 80, 95 
878, 80, 82, 86, 96 

88, 73, 76, 86, 89, 97 


813, 36 


824, 31, 44, 46, 47, 49, 
82, 90 

§29, 31, 45, 49, 57, 68, 
75, 81, 82 

§43, 50 

823-26, 42-45, 47, 48, 
51, 53, 54, 57, 58, 70, 
81-83 

§31, 42, 49, 57, 58 
§23, 43, 63 


§58 


846 


833 

83, 4, 33, 34 
88, 10, 13, 34 
833, 69, 77 


82, 22 
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xtvobüpat (IsagAn, IsagAth, DeM, 
etc.) 

kıvntög (DeInAn, DeInG) 
ûkivntoç (DeM) 

xivnotç (Cat), DeM) 

kivnotc (Cat), AnPrG, DeM), 0 
1۷2۲000۱ (IsagAn, IsagAth, DeM) 


= vikos (a corruption for ҹеткос̧) 
71016۵6 (IsagAn, CatAn), тролос̧ (Cat]) 
= 00106 


Tpörtoç (CatAn, CatJ), rtotöç (CatAn) 
= 1066 


OAtyos (CatAn, CatJ), ۳۱۵۵ (CatAn, 
CatJ, DeM) 


олерра (DeSim), yövoç (HippAph) 


0۱م]ع20) = 

qözipouoı (DeM) 

8opa (CatAn, Hof, SRInt, etc.) 
= бфбартос̧ 


NEPLEXW (IsagAn, IsagAth, DeM, 
etc.), nepAaußavw (CatAn, Cat]), 
StaAapBavw (DeM) 
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hd 


ln 
sn ans 


hwy 
a», Pa. 


дәг Ethpa. 
Lau 


hwr 


متم تحار 
ris A‏ 
wm‏ 
Ethpe. part.‏ 


Minds 
hy! 
موم‎ 


hkm 
јалы 
hit 


f \ls Pa. 


Mose? Ethpa. 


eX Nos 

hmm 
A» 
num» 


81, 2, 5, 7-9, 11, 17, 24, 
28, 35-38, 42, 45-47, 
54, 73, 74, 76 

§53, 74 


§10, 12, 18, 36, 37, 44, 
50, 55, 68, 72, 76, 83 
§23 

§53, 54 


817, 33, 76, 94 


§34 
817, 81 


§27, 28, 38, 73, 84, 85 


§5, 79 

§79 

§91, 92 

§24, 41, 43, 75, 83, 85, 
88, 97 


§21, 22 


815, 18, 44-47, 56, 67, 
69, 81, 90 


836 


810 
810 
813 


854 
821, 22, 36 


eis (IsagAn, IsagAth, CatAn, etc.) 


Екаотос̧ (CatAn, Cat], CatG, etc.), 
Екӧлтерос̧ (IsagAn, IsagAth, AnPrP, 
etc.) 

GAANAwv (CatAn, IsagAn, IsagAth, 
etc.) 

1800» (IsagAn) 

iSiwe (IsagAn), İötov (IsagAn), 
povoxàc (AnPrG) 


örtoösikvuku (AnPrP), avapaivw 
(DeM) 
Seikvupat (DeInAn, DelnG, AnPrG) 


artodeıKTtıkög (Hof) 
= 06 


BAéno (CatAn, CatJ), opdw (DeSim) 
= TIPOOPAW 

дӧратос̧ (DeM) 

@aivopat (CatAn, DelnAn, Cat], 
etc.), Bewpoünou (DeM, CatAn, Cat], 
etc.), Eoıka (IsagAth), 56 
(IsagAn), pavepög (DeM), öpatög 
(Pl.Tim.) 

= ӧратос̧ 


öbvanıg (Са: Ап, IsagAn, IsagAth, 
etc.) 


ot6o (DeSim) 


= HİYVULL 
= HİYVULOL 
Higt (Hof) 


Beppaivw (CatAn) 
деррос̧ (Cat/) 


rh harm» 


hsn 


soul adv. 


hsb 


araw 


mars Aamo 
hsh 
zur‘ Ера. 


hs 


5 
px aN) 
nr» 


tb‘ 
Y 


wal ded Ethpa. 
twps’ 
maak 
haulsaalı 
mas CA, 
tks’ 


N 


cas, Ра. 
احم‎ 


mcos > e 


85, 23, 53, 54 


841, 70 


89, 68 


838, 41, 67, 70 


826 


817 


815, 37, 58-60, 69, 96 


841 


838, 41, 44, 69, 74 
843, 44 


873, 81 
886, 94 


824 
846, 84 


863 
863 


825, 26, 75, 85, 89, 90, 
92, 93 
§26, 27, 97 


§89 


§84, 89, 91, 92 
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Веррӧтис̧ (CatAn, DeSim), 6£puo 
(DeM), 0£ppaoto (DeSim) 


HOAtc (HippAph) 


ûyéopaı (DeSim), öğtöa) in àna£ióo 
(DeM) 

= (660 (Platonic); vónpa (DelnAn, 
DelnG) 

= TİDÖVOLO 


xp@pat (IsagAn, IsagAth, DelnAn, 
etc.) 


пӧоуо) (CatAn, CatJ, SRInt, etc.) 
nóOnpa (DelnAn, DelnG), 06 
(Hof) 

7001۲۳۲۵ (Hof), nadntög (DeM) 
= ۲0010 


= 6 
0001۵۵ (CatAn, CatJ), ëU 6 
(DeM) 


£vturtóo (DeM) 


> 06 
= TO ÖVTÜTUTOV, ñ AVTLTUTLLO 


> 10516 


۲۵6000 (DeM) 

Tûooopat (AnPrP, AnPrG), 
тетауреҹос̧ (AnPrG), öv Töğzt (DeM) 
ӧтактос̧ (DeM, AnPrG) 
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hana a 
hanay a e 
مساح نہد‎ 
احم ہد‎ A 


ty 
= 
han, 


ydy 
naddie Ettaf. 
Lian an 


ار م 


Ae Ethpe. 


ماج كي 

meson 

^s ad 

تا مد nass‏ 

лә omaia 
yhb 


“003 


yld 
ددعم‎ hauls 
ylp 
le Ethpe. 
ala 
als 
لہ‎ 


§87 

§75, 85, 90 

§68 

§25, 75, 76, 85, 87, 89, 
90, 93 


§10, 35 
§86 


§36 
§23, 51, 54 


§18, 19, 42 
§65 


§6, 19, 65, 79, 87 


817, 25, 88, 91 

§22, 30, 33, 42, 49, 50, 
54, 55, 75, 76, 88 

§19, 39 


§18, 30, 66, 76 
§18 

§66 

§19, 20 

§26 


§85, 96, 97 


§88 


§70 
§73 
895 
817, 24, 25, 27, 28 


ataéia (Pl.Tim.) 
ovK ATAKTwg (DeM) 
ataktwe (Pl.Tim.) 


ЕЕалатди) (DeSim) 
arıatn (DeInG) 


šnpóç (DeM) 
Enpotns (SRInt), to Епрбу (Hof) 


önoAoyoDnaı (Hof) 

80&aotög (Pl.Tim.; DelnAn), 
önoAoyoVuevog (Cat), AnPrG) 
6öğo (Pl.Tim.; DelnAn) 


oiôa (CatAn, Cat), DeSim) 

ôñdov (CatAn, Cat], DeM, etc.), 
qovepöv (Cat]) 

meptAnntos (Pl.Tim.), Bewpodpat 
(DeM), önAoünou (DeSim) 
ötövoto (Hof), yvwun (Hof) 

= YV@OLG, ۱۷ 

Eruotntög (Cat) 

= TÖ 0 

= NPOYVWOILG 


SiSwyt (Hof), doSiSwyt (CatAn, 
IsagAth) 


= Wvxoyovia 


ӧлотеЛодро (DeSim) 

uöönotç (DeM), Епотијт (Hof) 
ند‎ 6 

dıdaokaNia (IsagAn, IsagAth) 


> 


ym 
mrs 


< 


yy 
s 


yar 
ja, Ра. 
ioa 
ysp 
amar Ettaf. 


Kama 


yt 
wi 


mrs ت‎ 


ytr 
Va 


uni 


kp 


kd 
am Ал وه‎ 


حص Ax‏ حص 


E 


Af. part. pass. 


L 


$6 


847 


86 
812 


§67 

§25, 27 

§4, 33, 42-45, 49, 59, 
63, 70 


873, 74, 82, 84 


§21, 87 


811, 77, 80, 91 


§96 

§5 

877, 80 

846, 67, 70 

§3, 5, 20, 22, 28, 84, 88 


81, 14, 97 
§84 
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0600600 (DeM) 
= quopat 


прдо) (DeM) 
۵01006 (DeM) 


проот(ерои (IsagAn, IsagAth, 
AnPrP) 


£avtod (CatAn, DeM) 
Kad’ éavtr|v (DeM) 


HöAAov (IsagAn, CatAn, DeM), 
haAıota (IsagAth, CatAn), 
comparative (CatAn, Cat], CatG, 
etc.), superlative (IsagAth) 

6۸۵۷ (IsagAn, IsagAth, Cat], etc.), 
۵۱۵۲۵ (DeM, IsagAn, IsagAth, etc.) 


М0ос̧ (AnPrP, AnPrG), netpog (DeM) 


avtög (AnPrG) 
0۳0۲۵6 (CatAn, CatJ, DeInAn, etc.), 
ovtwe (IsagAth) 


пефика (IsagAn, IsagAth, DeM, etc.) 


(IsagAn, IsagAth, DeM, etc.)‏ عنام 
quotkdc (CatAn, CatJ, DeM)‏ 

«vost (IsagAn, DelnAn), katà quUotv 
(DeM) 
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kl 


km 


حل 


ala حل‎ 


dwk‏ > ححلامہ 
asia > hd‏ 
mdm‏ > حلصدم 
oiala > prs‏ 


> 


hua 


kny 


pia Pa. 
uaa 


knš 


nadire Ethpa. 
nasa 


ktb 


حلات 


ktr 


tna Pa. 


İbk 


85-8, 18, 21, 23, 24, 28, 
29, 32-34, 36, 37, 41, 
42, 47, 56, 57, 59, 61, 
63, 69, 70, 73, 74, 76- 
79, 81, 85, 91 

§34, 44 

§23, 81 

§83 


848, 58, 63 


§58 


841, 1 


841, 78, 2 


876 


817 


877 


83, 10, 33, 44, 51, 53, 
70, 80, 82 


821, 22 


7106 (IsagAn, IsagAth, CatAn, etc.), 
600g (CatAn, Cat/) 


öAwg (CatAn, Cat/) 
TÖ öAov (IsagAn, CatAn) 
1060030 (DelnAn, DeInG) 


110001 (CatAn, CatJ), 6 
(SRInt) 
۲۱00۵۷ (CatG) 


= òvopáčw; Katnyop£w (CatAn) 
övona (IsagAn, DeSim), katnyopia 
(CatAn) 


ovvaöw (DeM) 
ovyrıepaona (AnPrG) 


= ypáqo 


pévo (DeM), олоремо) (Cat), 
napapé£vo (Cat/), Stapeévw (Cat), 
DeM), öruu6vo) (DeM), otnpttopat 
(DeM) 


= 0 


lwt 
hal 


halı‏ حدم 
Ihd‏ 

حلسهد 

iuias 
lhm 

ja» Pa. 

hansi 

شک بط 
İpvt‏ 

haal 


ev 


mdm 


raa 


xa A 
mzg 


Yan‏ كي 


mtl 


810, 12, 19—21, 47, 50, 
55, 58, 68, 79, 81, 85, 
87, 96, 97 

819 


836 
836 


826 
826 
879 


883 


> 


822-24, 26-28, 30-32, 
34, 39, 48, 49, 53, 54, 
57, 60-66, 83, 89 


811, 19, 21, 22, 24, 25, 
31-34, 39, 42, 43, 48- 
50, 52, 53, 55, 56, 58, 
60, 62, 70, 71, 79, 80, 
82, 83, 91, 96, 97 

83, 5, 8, 42, 70, 79 


817, 34, 42, 60, 96 

§21 

§4, 17, 23, 25, 27-29, 
33-35, 37, 38, 40, 43, 


49, 52, 59, 69, 72, 76, 
82, 90, 92, 95, 96 
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прос̧ с. acc. (IsagAn, IsagAth, 
CatAn, etc.) 


nıpög tı (CatAn, Cat], Hof) 


۵۷۵6 (IsagAn, CatAn, Cat], etc.) 
= HOVĞÇ 


ӧррӧс̧о) (DeM), Epappdtw (Cat]) 
ovototxia (AnPrG) 


прос̧с. acc. (CatAn, DeM), ларб c. 
acc. (DeM), катб c. acc. (DeM) 


woTe (IsagAn, IsagAth, CatAn, etc.), 
öpo (IsagAn, CatAn, AnPrP), oov 
(IsagAn, CatAn), 2 (IsagAn, 
DelnAn), yap (DeInAn), ۷ 
(CatAn, CatJ, AnPrP), oiov (DeInAn) 


tic (IsagAn, IsagAth, CatAn, etc.) 


Tû TtövTo (CatAn, DeM, Cat], etc.), 
öga (IsagAn), xaotoc (IsagAn) 
ovseic (IsagAn, CatAn, Cat], etc.) 


10606 (DeSim) 


ört (IsagAn, IsagAth, DelnAn, etc.), 
énei (IsagAn, IsagAth, CatAn, etc.), 
ötö (CatAn, Cat], CatG, etc.), nepi c. 
gen. (IsagAn, IsagAth, Cat], etc.), ۵ 
c. acc. (IsagAth, CatAn, Cat], etc.) 
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my 


mkyl 


Las لى‎ 


mll 


hlao 


hla دك‎ 


mny 


əmimə 


msh 
rA v» 
Suan 


mtwm 
كلامم‎ e 


noh» 


85, 6, 13, 21-23, 35, 51- 
53 


830, 52 
837, 47, 82, 83 


86 

89, 16, 17, 19, 20, 26, 
42, 45-47, 49, 52, 57, 
63, 66, 68, 71, 73, 75, 
86-88, 90, 94 

819, 65 

828 


85, 9, 36 
810, 22, 23, 30 


812 
813 


834, 49, 52, 54, 71, 72, 
79, 82, 96, 97 

843 

823, 96 

891, 92 

813 

820, 30, 37, 57, 67 

848 

870 


882, 97 


§32, 48 


(CatAn, DeM), Evuöpog‏ مسقن 
(CatAn, CatG)‏ 


Aoınöv (IsagAth) 
oùkétı (IsagAn, DeSim) 


s heyw 
Aöyog (Pl.Tim.; CatAn, IsagAn, etc.), 
priya (DelnAn) 


ӧлоуос̧ (Pl.Tim.; IsagAn, DeInAn) 
tic (IsagAn, IsagAth, CatAn, etc.) 


ûpıêuéç (IsagAn, IsagAth, CatAn) 
۵006 (DeM, IsagAth, CatAn, etc.), 
pópiov (CatG) 

= ӧрерис̧ 

катд pépoç (DeM) 


öbvanaı (IsagAn), optative (IsagAn, 
DeM) 

TÖ Evöexönevov (DeInAn, AnPrP, 
AnPıG) 


p£cov (DeM, IsagAn, IsagAth, etc.), 
peta£o (IsagAn) 
u£ooç (CatAn) 


беолотис̧ (CatAn, Cat], CatG) 
Kupiwg (IsagAth, CatAn, CatJ), 
ûrAûç (Hof), oiketoç (CatAn) 


pévpov (DeM) 
noté (IsagAn, IsagAth, Cat], etc.), 


ovSénote (CatAn, Cat], CatG, etc.) 
ûiSıoç (DeInAn, DeInAth) 


Seam 
mth 


rors hih 


mahr Ethpe. 


nami 
npl 


829 


858, 63 
858, 63 


823 
868 


87, 13, 22, 23, 35, 54 
822 


896 


846 


84, 33 


860, 86 


886 


830, 36, 41, 75, 83, 86, 


92, 93 


897 


866 


860 


844 
849, 70 


873-76, 78, 82, 84, 86, 
88 
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= det 


&i&ornpa (AnPrG), pétpov (Hof) 
= TO 1pla 500 


= TO 6 
сафис̧ (IsagAn), &KpiBñç (DeSim) 


(CatAn, CatJ, DeM, etc.)‏ م110 
nupwöng (DeM)‏ 


= типти) 

XOAKÖÇ (IsagAn, IsagAth, DeM) 
quAdoov) (DeM) 

= ТЕЛОС̧, OKOTIÖG 


aAAöTpıog (CatAn, Саф), CatG), 
£tepoiog (DeM) 


AopBavw (IsagAn, CatAn, Cat], etc.), 
пароларфӧмо) (Pl.Tim.), 
прооларфамо) (AnPrP), repioıp&w 
(CatAn) 

AapPavopat (IsagAn, IsagAth, 
AnPrP, etc.) 


éxnintw (DeSim) 


просеруоро (IsagAn) 
££o6oç (DeM) 


(CatAn, CatJ, DeInAn, etc.)‏ مرا 
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nsb 


> с̧адам Ethpe. 


ot‏ حط 
ngb‏ 
hao‏ 


nqp 
ans 


aor Af. 
aon’ Ethpa. 


maaan 
Maan 


sbr 
А=сог Af. 


iure Ethpe. 
Sgy 
— 


mM om 


swk 
VA an 


wder Ethpe. 


Am 


nam re 


892 
892 


841, 55, 69, 81 

811, 25, 29, 37, 42, 47, 
56, 82, 84, 86, 88, 95 
825 


810 


827 
867 


83, 6, 86 


86, 77 


81, 2, 3, 71, 86 


§36 


§8, 48 
§49 
§1, 2, 9, 13, 48, 49 


81, 2, 9-12, 49, 71 


qutóv (CatAn, Cat], DeM) 
TÖ 0ñÀu (DeM, DeSim) 


ökoAov66a) (Саб), DeInAn, DeInG, 
etc.), лӧраји (IsagAn, IsagAth), 
ovvarıtw (CatAn, CatJ, DeM), £ropat 
(IsagAth, DeInAn, DeInG) 

ovvayw (DeM) 

oöveuu (IsagAn), àkoAov0£o 
(CatAn, DeM) 


otopat (IsagAn, IsagAth, DeM), 
Soxéw (CatAn, Cat], DeM), ppovew 
(DeM), StaAauBdavw (IsagAth), 
bnoAapfávo (IsagAn) 

6ok£o (Саб), CatG) 


rtoAbç (IsagAn, CatAn, Cat], etc.), 
mtAciwv (IsagAn, AnPrP, CatAn, etc.), 
nı\eiotog (CatAn, Cat), IsagAth), 
mavu (CatAn, CatJ), neyag (CatAn), 
nAfj8oc (CatAn, Саб) 

TÖ noàù (CatAn, Cat], AnPrP, 
AnPrAth), лоЛос̧ (DelnAn), лЛабају 
(DelnAn), 7271006 (DeM, CatG) 


= nepaivw 

перагуоно: (DeM) 
TIETIEPATWHEVOG (DeM), TO 
718716007۲006001 (DeM) 
ӧларос̧ (DelnG) 


r 


moss إلى‎ 
Yura n 


u adv. 


swlwgysmw 
cama, alaw 
sybr 
> معمحذءعا‎ 
sym 
مصعم‎ 


тјазсох сә 


mtr Ethpe. 


skl 
Aahor Ethpe. 


slq 
alo 


sny 


snq 


spq 
Nanna 

sqbl 
معمهحاع‎ 


srt 


§29, 49, 57, 71, 82 

§71 

§71 

§86, 94 

817 

§5 

81, 2, 7-10, 35, 49, 73- 
75, 84, 95 


824, 31, 41, 43, 50 


872, 78 


878, 82 


875 


820 


891 


852 


847 


812 


890-92 


848 
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перос̧ (CatJ, DeM), ӧкра (IsagAn, 
AnPrP), ӧкроу (AnPrP) 


öAwg (DeInAn, DeSim, CatJ), 
ovdapdec (Cat), CatG, DeInG) 


> 00۵۵۷۱۵ 
трофи (DeSim) 


npotiðnp (IsagAn), unöKeinou 
(AnPrP, AnPıG) 

TÖ ÜTtOKEİHEVOV (IsagAn, IsagAth, 
CatAn, etc.) 

тФерои (AnPrG), keipot (IsagAn, 
IsagAth), obykeınou (DelnAn, 
DeInAth), ۲7۲0۵۲۵0600۵۱ (IsagAn), TO 
ÜrtokgiHevov (CatAn), 9601 (CatAn), 
عامع6160‎ (CatAn) 

0۵0۱ (CatAn, CatJ, AnPrP, etc.), 
8۱۵006 (CatAn), ۱۳۲۵06016 (AnPrP, 
AnPıG) 


voéw (DelnAn, DelnG) 


avayw (AnPrP, AnPrG), ávo«qépo 
(DeM) 


xeipwv (CatG) 

S€opat (IsagAn), TO 71000860 
(AnPrP), xpeiog (IsagAn, AnPrP) 
topar (DeM) 

TÖ Kevóv (SRInt, Hof) 


TÖ ÖVTİKEİLEVOV (IsagAn, IsagAth) 


ypappń (CatAn, Cat], CatG, etc.) 
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‘bd 


jar Af. 
iade Ethpe. 


‘br 
2 


Avis nee’ QuadRef. 
‘tp 


1 


daw Af. 
wale 


ʻa Pa. 


§1, 10, 15, 38, 39, 60, 
79, 80, 87, 88, 89, 93 
§80 

§39, 80 

§10, 27, 28, 32, 37-39, 
47, 73, 74, 79, 80 
847,79 

895, 97 

818, 26-28, 64 


849, 57, 71 


812 


810 


876 


825 


884 


810, 95 


810, 28, 32, 68, 72, 74, 


80, 96 


812, 86-90, 93, 94 


884 


885 


859 


83, 5, 24, 35, 56 
81, 87 


Ttot£o (IsagAn, IsagAth, DeM, etc.) 


évepyéw (DeM, DeInAn, DeInG) 
rotobpat (CatAn) 
1016+ (CatAn, CatJ) 


£pyov (DeV) 


Evepyeia (DeM, IsagAn, IsagAth, 
etc.) 


ovurépaopa (AnPrG) 
nenAeyuévoc (DelnG) 
дупотрефо) (CatAn, DeInG) 
= myn 


avwtepos (DeM), еламафефикос̧ 
(IsagAn, IsagAth) 


= EİOEPXOHOL 

= eloayw 

aitia (AnPrP, AnPrG, DeV), ۷ 
(CatAn, CatJ, DeM, etc.) 


xóopoc (CatAn, Cat], DeM), aiwv 
(DeM) 


eis alwva (DeM) 


yaAenóc (CatAn, CatJ, CatG), &v0- 
(CatAn, Cat) 


= ۵ 


окелторог (SextEmp) 


£££Tootç (IsagAn) 


Kine 
pws 
aa 
phm 
awaa 
pylswp’ 
aana 
haama 
pys 
соло 
plg 


Ada Pa. 


Alan» Ethpa. 


ӧдә 


Adaa nea 
plt 
> علرد‎ 


psq 


amar Ethpa. 


amaka ei 
haan 


§13 


§41, 67, 70 


§47, 79, 92 


§25, 26 


56 


821 


843 


823, 26 


83, 18, 88 
85 


883 


823, 36, 74 
863, 73, 74, 76 


82,74 


874 


§2 


§71 
§12 
§73 
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pita (DeSim) 


= YUHVÖÇ 


péAAov (CatAn, Cat], DeM, etc.) 


kpeloowv (DeM), mpémw (DeM) 
епотис̧ 

ода (DeSim, Cat/) 

= pévo 

= dvadoyia, GÜYKDLOLÇ 


> 6 
> PIAO0OPILA 


< 06 


Sıaıpêw (Pol), ۵۷۲۱۵۱۵۱۵۵ (CatAn) 
Statpovpat (IsagAn, IsagAth, CatAn, 
etc.), 6taAvopat (AnPrP, AnPrG) 
Siaipeoic (IsagAn, IsagAth, CatAn, 
etc.), ۵۱0۱۵06۲۱۵ (IsagAn), 
ӧиботоос̧ (CatG), Stavepnots (DeM) 
تدم‎ 6 


ovyxéw (DeSim) 


1épvopat (CatAn, IsagAth) 

ӧторос̧ (CatAn, Cat], IsagAth, etc.) 
кефалоозбодс̧ (DeM), obvtopov 
(IsagAth) 
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prs (€ nópoc) 
waials ت‎ 
عه‌+معی‎ das 
prs 
ia Ра. 


xas Ethpa. 


mariaa 


лама со 
pst 


dur ara 
psq 
ara Pa. 


sbw 
has xə 
şbt 
ho „Pa. 


mol, „m Ethpa. 


ә ә 
544 
3 اي‎ Af. 
rho uon 
sly 
AV „m Ethpe. 


837, 80, 92 
848 


810, 23, 86 


810 


813 


811, 14, 15, 18, 23 


876 


829, 30, 33, 62, 68 
84, 56, 67 


885, 87, 94, 95 


Ss 


81, 27, 28, 33, 41, 76 


§26, 27, 89 
§27 
§94 


§79 
§80 


§12 


nävtwg (IsagAn, IsagAth, Cat], etc.) 
= TTÖVTO)Ç 


óptto (IsagAn, IsagAth), Stopivw 
(CatAn, CatJ), tpoo8top(Ço 
(DeInAn), Stapépw (IsagAn, CatAn), 
StaAapBavw (CatAn) 

öpiZonou (CatAn, DelnAn, DeInG), 
àqopttopot (IsagAth), katryopobpat 
(IsagAn) 

Sta@opd (IsagAn, CatAn), 
ӧфроророс̧ (CatG) 

àqoptto (CatAn), Stopitw (CatAn), 
Stawépw (IsagAn, CatAn) 

Xwpıotög (IsagAn) 


006+ (Саб), DeSim) 
ӧллос̧ (IsagAn, CatAn, Cat], etc.) 


= EPUNVEDW 


прбура (IsagAn, DeSim) 


Sıakoopéw (DeM) 


1۵0۵6 (DeM) 


= Bewpew 
= Bewpnots 


= kAivw, KAİVOLOL 
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ә 
401 
محل‎ Pa. 824, 41, 43, 44, 46, 49,  6£yopou (CatAn, Cat], CatG), 
55, 59, 64, 70, 71, 76, &£muöexonou (IsagAn, IsagAth, CatAn, 
81-83 etc.), rapaó£yopat (CatAn, CatG), 
£v6£yopat (DeInG), ono8£yopot 
(DeM), Sexttkdc (IsagAn, CatAn) 
حمحلط حل‎ §41 поубеуис̧ (Pl.Tim.) 
lan 834, 41, 55, 58, 69, 70, Ödextikög (IsagAn, IsagAth, Cat], 
73, 81, 83 etc.), олобоуи (Pl.Tim.) 
دلمهحاع‎ §72, 92 évavtioc (IsagAn, CatAn, DeM), 
avtixetpat (IsagAn, CatAn, CatG, 
etc.) 
raloaals 836-38, 58, 72 £vavtioc (CatAn), Avrikeinou (CatAn, 
DelnAn, DeInG, etc.) 
دلمهحلمهولا»‎ §11 TÖ évavtiov (CatAn), évavtiótnq 
(CatAn), dvti8eotc (CatAn, Cat/) 
haulsanlı 863 = TO ÖVTÜTUTOV, ñ AVTLTUTLA 
maak 
gb‘ 
r ao §55 keinou (DeM) 
hasn §23 
qdm 
Po §7, 60,79 = TIp0- 
دار‎ plo §79 = TIPOOPAW 
جر‎ јола §79 = TIPOVOEW 
ihe Ethpe. 830, 2 = TIp0- 
ensin §32 прӧтерос̧ (IsagAn, CatAn, Cat], etc.) 
maar» homi 626 = TIPOVOLA 
mni Mamma 626 = NPOYVWOILG 
hasin §30 = 00016 
anio 81, 3, 5-7, 17, 20, 21, mpdtepoc (IsagAn, IsagAth, CatAn, 
27-29, 35-39, 41, 47, etc.) 
50, 55, 58, 60, 68, 70, 
72, 73, 75-80, 83-87 
(aaia) §3 oi 708000۲800۱ (IsagAn), oi rtaAatot 
гӧахоло (IsagAn) 
P32 prep. 817, 29, 30, 32, 36, 41, npiv (Pl.Tim.); npó c. gen. (IsagAn, 


77, 87-89 IsagAth, CatAn, etc.), 6 
(IsagAn, IsagAth), mp@toc (DeM) 
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man cn 
Хас مودک‎ 


qwm 
ممم‎ 


mort Af. 


yao Ethpa. 


مہہ 
man‏ 
Lan‏ 


qf 5 
vaia Aa 
qtrg 
Ы 
QuadRef. 
qll 
hallo 
qny 
yın 


qrb 


ia 


ary 1 
„io 


„iM Ethpe. 


qry 2 
Main 


876, 89 
§3, 5, 28, 29, 39-41 


ŞA, 24, 52, 54, 84, 94 
§27 

847 

823, 94 


824 
847, 80, 86, 90, 94 


858 


860 


823 

811, 19, 45, 46, 47, 51, 
53, 54, 71, 81, 82, 86, 
92, 96 

821 

86, 13, 19, 24, 27, 40- 


42, 50, 77, 78 
819, 20, 24, 57, 67, 88 


844, 46 


прӧтероу (DeM) 

mpotepov (IsagAn, CatAn, Cat], 
etc.), прфотоу (DelnAn, AnPrP, 
AnPrG, etc.), Mponyoupevws 
(IsagAn, IsagAth) 


mapetut (DelnAn), keinaı (CatAn), 
۱۵0۵00۱ (IsagAn) 

ovviornpu (IsagAn), سومان‎ 
(IsagAth) 

ovviotanaı (IsagAn, DeM), 
botoropot (IsagAn, IsagAth) 
otaotc (CatAn, Cat), CatG) 


1071607۲001 (IsagAth), 00001 
(IsagAn, IsagAth, Саб), etc.), 
8۱۵00۱ (CatAn, Cat], CatG), TÓ 
Ффготдремоу (IsagAn), ovotnpa 
(DeM) 


< katnyopia 


> катпуоробро: 


тауос̧ (DeM) 


Exo (IsagAn, DeM) 


npooeyxng (IsagAn, IsagAth), éyyiwv 
(CatAn), nàpeuu (DelnG) 


koA£o (IsagAn, IsagAth, AnPrP) 


Aéyetat (IsagAn, IsagAth, DeM) 


> 6 


qrr 
iio 


haiio 


qsy 


rby 
à 


hasi 
rai» 
rdy 


rgs 
`À 
Mir ic» 
ry N ian 


ON 

haras i 

Whar i 
rwh 

yai 


rwm 
æi Af. 


pairs Ettaf. 


cans > 
rhm 

emi 
rtb 

reali 

haai 


§36 


§23, 51-53 


§21, 22 


§58 


§12 
§55 


§20 
818-20, 65 
§61 

819-21 

819 

818 

867, 70 


822 


825, 58 


834, 81 


825 


891 


813, 36 


822, 36 
85, 6, 51, 53, 54 
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Wbuxpög (CatAn, Cat], CatG), 
noayetwöng (DeM) 
фәхротис̧ (CatAn, Cat], CatG, DeM) 


okAnpög (CatAn, CatJ, CatG) 


péyac (IsagAn, AnPrP, AnPrG), 
av&onevog (CatAn, Cat) 

۱۷۶006 (CatAn, CatJ, CatG, DeM) 
۲۱۵۴۳۲ (PI. Tim) 


mopevopat (DeM), pew (DeM) 


0100101 (DeM) 

oioönröç (IsagAth, CatAn, Cat], etc.) 
Ta 01001۲۵ (IsagAth, CatAn, Cat], 
etc.) 

01001014 (Pl. Tim.) 

= 0100106 

TÖ aicOntixóv (IsagAth) 


nveðpa (DeM, HippAph), &venog 
(DeM) 


ûvaıpéw (IsagAth), ó«qoupéo 
(DeSim), ánóqnju (DelnG) 
àvoupobpat (IsagAn, IsagAth, Cat], 
etc.), ovvoipoüpat (IsagAth, CatG), 
Tleptatpovpat (CatAn, Cat], CatG) 
önoqorüköç (Cat) 

önöqootç (Cat]) 


= (uA 


Dypóç (DeM) 
TO Dypov (DeM), üypörnç (SRInt) 
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x 


ryš 


iuri 


rkb 
aai Pa. 


Ethpa.‏ لاحت 


my 
x 
„ihr Ethpe. 
ry 
„ihn Ethpa. 
تحر‎ јола 


Ethpe.‏ ۳ 9 حص 


81-4, 9-17, 20, 28-40, 
48, 73-76, 86, 90, 91 


84-7, 24, 27, 28, 34, 
39, 60, 68, 69, 72, 76, 
78 


825, 57, 88 
830, 58, 68, 89 


817, 30, 33 
830, 31, 33, 62 


825, 27, 28 


888, 89 
817, 30, 32, 41, 48 


§79 

879 

813, 16, 19, 23, 25, 27, 
30, 42, 45, 49, 68, 71, 
73, 77, 85, 86, 88, 93- 
95 

866, 79, 81, 97 


827, 28, 38, 39 


846 


874 
882 


ӧру/ (IsagAn, IsagAth, DeM, etc.), 
ӧкроу (IsagAth, AnPrG), керали 
(CatJ, CatG) 

åpxń (AnPrP) 


ovvtiOnt (SRInt) 

ovvridenou (IsagAn, IsagAth, 
DeInAn, etc.), 180۱۲ امبرع0)‎ (CatAn), 
avtikemat (DelnAn) 

(Hof, Pol)‏ عامع0010 

ovvOeTos (DeSim), ۷ 
(DeInG), npootpovpevos (DeInAn, 
DeInAth) 

6 تدم 


фроуго) (DeM) 
Emtvoovpat (IsagAn, IsagAth) 


Sočáčw (CatAn), ppovéw (DeM) 
= TIPOVOEW 

vonotc (Pl.Tim.), 8650 (CatAn), 
nivoa (IsagAn) 


ötövoto (DelnAn, DeInAth, DeM) 


= (660 


dint (HippAph) 
xaxaAetropot (CatAn, Cat], CatG), 
Apinnı (DelnAn, DeInG) 


šgny 
az Quad. 
sx he 
QuadRef. 
Kun ar 
un hem 
hau hen 
55 
Wham 
Sdy 
‚ir 
Swd‘ 
هت‎ Quad. 


TİNA Ад итә 
Swy 
"^or 
Swzb 
rar Quad. 
Swtp’ 
adar Quad. 
“hayır” 
QuadRef. 
whaahaz 


Shlp 
له‎ Quad. 
aloe 
QuadRef. 


§3 
§3, 4, 42, 43, 51-54, 
59, 83 


ŞA, 8, 11, 55, 68 
842, 69, 70 
$50, 83 

$90, 92 

§96 


848, 91, 93 


847 


836 


896 


858, 90 
885 


881 


844 

843, 44, 51, 53, 54, 59, 
83 

84, 43, 44, 53 


842, 69 
850 
881 


§48 
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AAAoıöw (Саб) 
àAAotobpat (CatAn, Саб) 


dAAoiwotc (CatAn, CatJ) 


ûrtoBéAAw (IsagAth), pintw (DeM) 


onpatvo (CatAn, Cat), DelnAn, etc.), 
mpoonpaivw (DelnAn, DeInAth), 
önAow (DeSim) 

= TO OTHOLVÖHEVOV 


1006 (CatAn, Cat], CatG, etc.) 


Kolvwvew (SRInt) 

Kxoivwvéw (CatAn, CatG), petéxw 
(IsagAn, IsagAth), neteyu (DeM) 
Koıvwvia (IsagAn, IsagAth, DeM), 
péOs£ic (IsagAn, IsagAth), petovoia 
(IsagAn, IsagAth), ööpototç (IsagAn) 


ötopepo) (IsaAn, IsagAth, Cat], etc.) 
perapóAAo (CatAn, Cat?) 


uetaßoàń (CatAn, IsagAn), dtapopa 


(CatJ, IsagAn, IsagAth), &AAotwoıg 
(Pol, SRInt) 


ueta- (DelnAn), &AAwg (DeSim) 


émipaveta (CatAn, Саб) 
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šlm 


бу 


ук Ethpa. 


524 


527, 28, 55 
§5 


847 


874 


885 


812, 36, 79 


867 


879 


878 

873, 76, 78 
877 

810, 12, 89 
847 

890 

887, 90 
837, 40 
825, 26 


868, 91 
879 


evpioxw (DeM, DeSim), éevpioxw 
(DeSim), Sntéw (DeM), év6£yopot 
(DeInAn), övvoröç (CatJ, CatG, 
DelnAn, etc.) 

giui (DeM), evpioxopat (DeSim) 
öuvartög (DelnAn, AnPrP) 


&vonoc (DelnAn, DelnAth) 
äpxw (DeM) 


navonaı (IsagAn, IsagAth), ripepéo 
(Hof) 


ópoAoy£o (DeM) 

téAoc (Hof), ӧлотеЛеора (DeM), 
teXevtn (DeM) 

ovv6nKn (DelnAn, DeInAth), tò 
ovpLMwvov (DeM), öuoAoyia (DeM) 


övona (IsagAn, CatAn, Cat], etc.) 
xaAéo (DeM), óvopáčw (DeM) 
oùpavóç (Pl.Tim., DeM) 
ovurAnpöw (IsagAth), dnotehéw 
(IsagAth, DeM), émiteAéw (DeM) 
ovurAnpwrıKög (IsagAn) 

ӧко1о) (DeM, DelnAn, DelnG) 
npopnteuw (DeM) 

= 6 

KGAAoc (DeM) 

kaAög (CatAn, Cat], CatG, etc.) 


KaAd@c (DelnAn, DeV), netpiwg 
(CatAn) 


Sty 
‚ix Pa. 


air 


thwm’ 
ләлә 


ash Pa. 


pwr Ethpa. 


tlt 
hih 


yaxa 
tnn 


816, 20, 79, 87 
817, 20, 24, 25, 28 
§85 

§6 

§85 

§87 

§22 

§33, 48, 89 
§18, 89 


§20, 30, 32 


§23 


§27 


842 


815, 40, 48, 77 


81, 28, 39, 58, 63, 74- 
77 
877 


823 
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öpxoHot (IsagAn, IsagAth), Ади) 
(CatAn, Cat], CatG), iöpbw (DeM) 
= TIPWTOG 


öpxü (IsagAn, CatAn, Cat], etc.) 
= ӧртпр(а 
котале(ло) (CatAn) 


ӧлпбис̧ (IsagAn, IsagAth, CatAn, 
etc.) 

GAN O@c (CatAn, CatG), 0706+ 
(DelnG) 


Öpoç (IsagAth, CatAn, DeM, etc.), 
öpıonög (IsagAn, IsagAth, Cat/), 
Флоурафи (IsagAn), 716006 (DeM), 
Aöyoç (IsagAn, DeInAn) 

ópito (CatAn, Cat), CatG), dpopivw 
(IsagAn, IsagAth), ëštop(Çe (AnPrP), 
ûrroSiSwpı (IsagAn, CatAn, Cat], 
etc.) 

öpiZonau (CatAn, Cat], CatG), 
aopifopat (IsagAn, IsagAth), 
StopiZopat (DeM, DeInAn, DeInG, 
etc.) 


Tpsiç (Pl.Tim.) 
Tpuxfi (Pl.Tim.), tpix@ç (AnPrG) 


ÖHoÜ (DeM) 
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tqn 
can Pa. 


har Ethpa. 


odia لى‎ 
Manan 


tryn 
el 


Lidh 
Xunan 
EMIN 

trs 
Xə in 


§73, 88, 97 
§27, 28, 79, 80 


§85 
§94 


81, 17, 23, 35, 37, 46, 
47, 51, 53, 54, 72, 74, 
76, 83 

§20 

§36 

§37 


867, 76 


= KOOMEW 

кекоорјјәбои (DeM), Stataooopat 
(DeM) 

= ӧкборијтос̧ 

кӧорос̧ (DeM), Staxdopnots (DeM), 
катаокеи (DeM) 


600 (IsagAn, IsagAth, DeInAn, etc.), 
ӧрфӧтерос̧ (AnPrG) 


SevtEpos (CatAn, Cat/) 
= ĞUĞÇ 


£000ç (Cat), DeM) 
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öyevvrToç : hwy 
äyeonaı : hsb 
äyw : ty, 
6800400006: plg 


» 7 


061 : mn, mtwm 
ànp:"r 
ööpototç : Swtp’ 
Aldıog : mtwm 
olipeotç : hrysys 
01001014 : rgá 
aioOntiKds : 5 
0100110 : 15 


aitia : ‘Il 
aitiov : ‘Il 
aiwv : “lm” 


akivntos : zw‘ 
AKoAovdEw : nqp 
ököoHnroç : tqn 
aKovw : šm‘ 

ûkpa : swk 
axpiBeta : htt 
ӧкрфис̧: htt, nhr 
ӧкроу : swk, ryš’ 
0761 : irr 

GAA Awv : hd 
GAAoLOw : "hr, Sgny 
dAAoiwots : $gny, Shlp 
ĞAQOoÇ : "hr 
aAAöTpıog : nkr 
GAAwes : "hr, Ship 
öXoyoç : mll 

dpa : 0 
ӧрерис̧: mny 
ӧрфӧтерос̧: tryn 
avaykatos : 15 
дубуки : 15, nnd’ 
avayw : slq 
avaipéw : btl, rwm 
avaAoyla : ppm 
avapalvw : hwy 
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Avapepw : 510 
aveideos : 45 
ÖVEHOÇ : rwh 

dvev : bl'd 
&vOpumog : 'n& 
Qvtooç : "pzg' 
áviti&iotp£o : plg 
0۳۲02016 : qbl 
avtikemat : sqbl, rkb 
AVTIOTPEPW : ‘tp 
avtitumov : twps’, qbl 
AVWTEPOG : ‘ly 

agıöw : hsb 

adlwpa : *ksywm’ 
0600106 : hzy 
anarn:t'y 

ärteipog : swk 

07066 : pst 

0702006 : gw’, mr’ 
07086030 : Sdy 
anodeikvun: hwy 
ÖTÜOĞEİKTİKÖÇ : hwy 
anodldwnu: yhb, thwm' 
Örtotoç : zn’ 

ûrtopia : by 
ӧлотгЛеора : Slim 
ӧлотелео) : ylp, Smly 
amopaots : rwm 
ATTOPATIKÖG : rwm 
ӧлӧфији : rwm 
anwAeta : "bd 

apa: r, m” 

ӧрогдо) : dil 
ӧрдрос̧: mny 
öpuöçüə : Ihm 
ûpTnpia : áryn' 

åpXń : ryš’, Sry 

Gpxw : 51, Sry 
KOWHATOG : göm 
ӧтактос̧ : tks’ 
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tks’‏ : م۵۲01 
ӧторос̧: psq‏ 
škr‏ : )01070 
avgavw : rby‏ 
GÜTÖÇ : dyl, kd‏ 
apaipew : rwm‏ 
ЫЫ‏ :60000010 
Apinpu:Sbq‏ 
apopitw : prs, thwm’‏ 
5 0000۱0۳۵۰ 
PAenw : hzy‏ 
yar‏ : 801006 

yap : m’ 

yeveotç : hwy 
yEvoç : gns’ 

yü: r 

ylyvopat : hwy 
yvoym : yd" 
yv@ots : yd" 
YÖVOÇ : zr‘ 
ypappń : srt 
ypapw : ktb 
yupvóc : “rtl 
66:m' 

deikvunu : hwy 
ĞEKTIKÖÇ : qbl 
беорос̧ : "sr 
6801101116 : mr’ 
Sevtepoc : tryn 
Séxopat : qbl 
éw : 200, snd 
öfiAog : yd‘ 
6nÀóo : yd‘ 

6۱0۵ : yd”, mtl 
8۱0020۱: sym, qwm 
ötcipeotç : plg 
StaipetiKds : plg 
Siaipew : plg 
&iakoopéo : sbt 
Staxodopnots : tqn 
биоларфомо) : hbá, sbr, prá 
61000 : plg 


dlanevw : ktr 
ötoveuinotç : plg 
ötövoto : yd‘, ry 
8۱۵0۲00۱: plg 
бидотија : mth 
6۱0۲۵000 : tqn 
Sıapépw : prs, Ship 
ӧихфорд : prs, Ship 
6۵0000۵ : ylp 
ӧббокалос̧ : ylp 
Ы̇бор: yhb 

616 : gwn, mtl 
&iopito : prs, thwm’ 
Ou : pp 

80۱ : sbr 

6620 : ydy, ry 
Sočáčw : ry 
60500106 : ydy 
dväg : tryn 
öbvanaı : msy 
бумарис̧ : Һу? 
Svvatos : kh 

600 : tryn 

Ovo- : ‘sq 

Eavtod : yt 
éyyiwv : qrb 
gi:”n 

gl8oç : dŠ’, hwr 
EIKÖTWG : 204 

ciui : yt, ty, hwy, ökh 
Eoıka : hzy 

eis: hd 

eloayw : 1 
eioépxouat : 1 

elta : btr 

EkooToç : hd, mdm 
£köTepoç : hd 
£kpiayelov: 'qm'gwn 
éxrintw : npl 

EKTÖÇ : br’ 

Evovrtoç : qbl 
20۲۱۵۲6 : qbl 


EvöeyoLot : mşy, qbl, kh 
évepyeta : ‘bd 
évepyew : ‘bd 
évturtow : tb‘ 
Evvöpog : my” 
EvuAog : hw?’ 
ЕЕолотди) : t'y 
££eTootç : ‘gb 
eEevpioxw : $kh 
ЕЕҺс̧: btr 

Eliç : "yt 

250806 : npq 
Eoıka : dmy 
ërmovoBotvo : ‘ly 
énet : mtl 
Enerta : btr 
27۱680۳0۱ : qbl 
Етлорфомо : "hd 
&rup£vo : ktr 
Emtvoew : my 
émtivola : IY 
Eruotnun : ylp 
£ruoTnTöç : yd‘ 
£nureAso) : Smly 
£ruçpöveto : Sth 
Ëropat : nqp 
Epyov : ‘bd 
EpyNvevw : 50 
Etepotos : nkr 
ETEPWG : "hr 
étt: hkyl 

evOuc : trs 
evpioxw : جک‎ 
&pappóGo : Ihm 
exw : "yt, qny 
Intew : b'y, kh 
isn :h” 

Aku : ty 
Apepêw : Sly 
1۲۳۲۵۷ : bşr 
60070060: : ym” 
6£0c : "Ih 
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Oéppa : hmm 
Oeppatvo : hmm 
Oeppaota : hmm 
Bepnög : hmm 
веррӧтис̧: hmm 
O£otç : sym 

Oewpéw : hzy, yd‘, sdd 
060010۱6 : 544 

0fjÀv : nqb 

idéa : ds’, hib, rám 
iĞtxöç : dyl 

(бос̧: dyl, hd 

iğtörnç : dyl 

iSiwe : hd 

iöpüuə : Sry 

{ooç : Swy 

۱۲۵۱۵660۳۵۱ : qwm 
10603010 : gw, kl 
xatpóc : zbn 

KaAéw : qry, ámh' 
KGAAOG : Spr 

10766 : Spr 

10۲۵ : yd’, "yn, Ipwt 
kotokeinw : $bq, srk 
KOTOOKEUT) : tqn 
Katnyopew : kny, prs, qtrg 
Katnyopia : kny, qt'gryws 
keipat : qb‘, sym, qwm 
KEVÖV : Spq 
KEPAAALWÖWG : psq 
16000 : 5 

Knpóc : qry 

KIVEW : ZW‘ 

KİVTOtÇ : zw‘ 

KIVNTÖG : zw‘ 

KAivw : sly 

KOLVÖÇ : gW? 
Kolvwvéew : мир” 
Kotvwvia : Swtp’ 
KOLW@S : SW 

xoopéu : tqn 

кӧорос̧ : ‘Im’, şbt, tqn 
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100016 : mzg 
Kpeioowv : p” 
KUPLWG : mr’ 
AapBavw : nsb 
Aéyw : ’mr, mll, qry 
М0ос̧: k”p” 
Aöyog : "mr, mll, thwm' 
Aoınög : mkyl 
Abw : Sry 
uöönotç : ylp 
иӧмота: ytr 
HÖöAQov : ytr 
۳۱۷۵۹ : sgy, rby 
peye8oc : rby 
۳922۱ : Әмир” 
péAAw : 44 
péêvw : ktr, 5 
u£poç : "yn, mny 
МЕООУ : ms‘ 
p£ooc : ms‘ 

peta : btr 

peta- : Ship 
netaßaAAw : hlp, Shlp 
netaßoAn : Ship 
HETOĞÜ : ms‘ 
neteyu : Swtp’ 
HETEXW : Swtp’ 
petovoia : Swtp’ 
HETPLOG : Spr 
pétpov : möh, mth 
۱۳۱8۵۵ : dwk 
uñrnp :”m” 
piyvupu : hlt 
HİKpöç : zr 
Hgts : hit 

۵۸۷ : hsn 
povac : Ihd 
povaxûç : hd 
pévoç : Ihd 
pópiov : mny 
Hopqri : dmy 
pwpia : bwr 


veikos : zky 
vikos : zky 

voćw : skl 

vónpo : hsb 
VONOLG : yd‘, гу 
VOTTTÖÇ : yd‘ 

VOÜÇ : hwn’ 

vÜv : hs’ 
Enpos : ybš 
Епрӧтис̧ : ybš 
0160 : hkm, yd‘ 
oikelog : byt’ 
oikelwg : byt’, mr’ 
olkoç : byt’ 
oiopat : sbr 

oiov: yk, "yn, m’ 
OAtyos : zr 

ӧлос̧: kl 

öAwg : kl, swk 
ӧроогебис̧ : dmy 
ӧрогорерис̧: dmy 
Ópotoc : dmy 
Opoiws : dmy 
ópoAoyéo : ydy, lm 
Opodoyia : šlm 
opod : tnn 

ӧҹора : kny, 5m’ 
Ovopatw : kny, $mh' 
ӧратӧс̧: hzy 
öpaw : hzy 

ӧрҝс̧о) : prs, thwm' 
ÖptoHöç : thwm’ 
ӧрос̧ : thwm’ 
Öcoç : mdm 

ote : zbn 

ör : mtl 
010601006 : swk 
ovdeic : mdm 
ovéénote : mtwm 
o06zrta) : hkyl 
008۵۲۱ : mkyl 
OÜKOÜV : m’ 


OUV : hkyl, m’ 
ovmw : hkyl 
ovpavos : Smy’ 
ovoia : ۷۳ 
obtu : kd 
nayetwöng: qrr 
nóOnpa : hss 
To0nruóç : hss 
100106 : 5 
710006 5 
700۱۵6 : фи 
7۲0۳826 : qbl 
TLOVTOXOÜ : dwk 
710۲0۵۵6 : prs 

TVU : 597 

пард : br’, Ipwt 
napadeyonau : qbl 
параларфами) : nsb 
nopop£vo : ktr 
пӧре : nqp, qwm, qrb 
11۵6 : ”khd, mdm 
70۵00۲0 : 5 
natnp:’b’ 

7۲۵0۵0۵ : Sly 

7121016 : 5 
nepaivw : swk 
перас̧ : swk, thwm' 
nepi : mtl 
neptoup£o : nsb, rwm 
пержуи) : hb$ 
перларВомо) : hbš, Ibk 
nepiAnntög: yd‘ 
nepitiðnpu : rkb 
петрос̧: Kp’ 

ry : ‘yn 

7۳۳7۲ : nzl 
nıotebw : hymn 
TIAciwv : sgy 
пЛеко) : ‘zl, rkb 
11011006 : sgy 
nÀnppeAng : bil 
rAnnpeAwg : ЫП 
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nveðpa : rwh 
Ttot£a) : ‘bd 
поптис̧: p’wt’ 
nomrtikög : ‘bd 
110106 : "yn, zn’ 
10101116 : ZN’ 
TIOAUS : sgy 
пореди) : rdy 
TOPOS : prs 

106006 : km” 
100011 : km’ 
ПОТЕ : mtwm 
npäypa : sbw 
препоср” 
преофотерос̧ : qdm 
npiv : qdm 

npó : qdm 

npó- : qdm 
mpoatpew : rkb 
mpoyvwotc : yd‘, qdm 
npony£opat : qdm 
71269201 : фи 
npovo&w : qdm, ry 
71۵0۷0۱۵ : háb, уди 
710002۵0 : hzy, qdm 
npoo- : 0 

npóc : lwt, Ipwt 
700080 : snq 
Tipooötopiçu : prs 
npoo£pyopot : 'ty, npq 
npoosyri : qrb 
npoonpatvo : Swd‘ 
npooAopfávo : nsb 
npootiOnju : ӱзр 
npórepoc : фи 
npotiðnpi : sym 
MPOPNTEVW : 597 
71060۲06 : qdm, Sry 
TÜp : пмл” 
nupwöng : nwr’ 
péw : rdy 

pflpa : "mr, mil 
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pita : ‘qr 

burro : Sdy 
oars : hzy, nhr 
onpatvo : šwd: 
OKETUTOLOL : ‘qb 
oxAnpos : 457 
01201106 : ny3’ 
опериа : zr‘ 
OTÖOtÇ : qwm 
otepew : glz 
oTepnotç : 812 
otnpiZonau : ktr 
0ToLyeiov : 'stwks' 
GÜYKEIHOL : sym 
oÜyKptotç : phim 
ovyxéw : plt 
ovAAoyıoyög : swlwgysmw 
ovußatvw : 5 
ovußeßnkög : 5 
ovurépaopa : kn, ‘br 
cupmnpoóo : Smly 
OUUTANPWTIKOG : $mly 
ovpPwvos : Sim 
ovv- :”khd 
ovvayw : nqp 
ovvadw : kn$ 
Ovvatp£o : rwm 
ovvovotpeo) : btl 
ovvantw : nqp 
QÜVELL : nqp 
ovvexfiç : "mn 
OUVEXOG :'mn 
oüvƏsotç : rkb 
ovvOetos : rkb 
ovvonkn : Sim 
OVVIOTNHU: qwm 
ovvtiOnpt : rkb 
OUVTOLOV : psq 
01001001 : qwm 
oboTnpa : qiym 
ovotoryia : Ihm 
oyfipa : 'skm' 


oxnpativw : 'skm' 
o@pa: göm, pgr 
OWHATOW : göm 
тӧҝ̆ис̧: tks’ 
۲۵060 : tks’ 
TOXÜÇ : qll 
TEAzUTOİOÇ :”hr 
TeAsuri) : $lm 
TENEWG : gmr 
T£Aoç : ny5”, im 
TEUVW : psq 
TEODOPEG : "rb" 
тетартос̧: "rb' 
TiOnpu : sym 
пуп : rby 
TUO) : yqr 

TİÇ :^n$', mdm, mn 
TOLOÜTOÇ : "yk 
۳۵706 : tr”, dwk 
Tpeig : mth, tlt 
Tpuyñ : tlt 

TPIX@G : tlt 
TpÖTtOÇ : zn’ 
Tpopn : sybr 
0110 : twps’ 
dypög : rtb 
ÜypöTnç : rtb 
مسقن‎ : my’ 

vAn : hw? 

vAtKOs : hwl’ 
bnápyo : yt, hwy 
broypagn : thwm’ 
ürto$eyokot : qbl 
олобоу1 : qbl 
10۳۵020۱6 : sym 
ÜNÖKEINAL: sym 
bnoAopfávo : sbr 
Ùropêvw : ktr 
101001001 : qwm 
bnotiOnpu : sym 
10010106 : "hr 
Фотерос̧: "hr 


qwm‏ : رومام 
aivw : hzy‏ 
avepos : hzy, yd"‏ 
@Beipw : ҺЫ‏ 

q0opö : hbl 

фм: rhm 
@LA000gIa : pylswp' 
QiAócoqog : pylswp' 
QAéfiov : wrd 

Ae : wrd 

qpovea) : sbr, rny, ry 
quAöooo) : ntr 
QUOtKÖÇ : kwn 
Quot; : kwn 

@utTov : nsb 

ovw : y'y, kwn 
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XQAETIOS : ‘sq 
XOAKÖÇ : nhs’ 
xeipwv : sny 
x8ovtos : r? 
xpaw : höh 
XD£toç : snq 
Xpövoç : zbn 
хора : "tr, dwk 
xwpic : bl'd 
XWPLOTÖG : 5 
düyü : nps 
Wuxoyovia : 40 
puxpos : qrr 
фәхротис̧: qrr 
woavtws : dmy 
Wote : gwn, m’ 
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Proper Names 


English 


Anaximenes 
Anaxagoras 
Aristotle 
Atticus 
Boethus 
Democritus 
Diogenes 
Empedocles 
Epicurus 
Heraclitus 
Hippasus 
Leucippus 
Longinus 
Melissus 
Oceanus 
Parmenides 
Plato 


Plotinus 
Plutarch 
Pythagoreans 
Severus 
Socrates 
Stoics 


Tethys 
Thales 
Timaeus 
Xenophanes 


Greek 


Avoğıevnç 
Avoğoyöpoç 
AptototéAns 
ATTIKÖÇ 
Bön0oç 
Anpókprroc 
Atoyeévns 
"Ерлебоклис̧ 
"Enikoupog 
"Нрӧклагтос̧ 
“Innaoog 
AzÜKUTUTOÇ 
Aoyytvoç 
МЕМосос̧ 
Dreavög 
Tlappevidns 
TAdtwv 


IAwrtivog 
TIAovtapxos 


oi Hvdayopıkot 


Xevfipoç 
ZWKpätng 
oi ZTOIKOL 


Tnöüç 
ƏoAfiç 
Tiuotoç 
Eevoqdvnç 


Syriac 


бозатласолуг/ 

WAX maar 

cos \ meint 

waa > 

wars 

au tama 

Mat\ cuq 
aloaia 
olanıar? 
walsloim 

wamaas 

anal 

varal 
(cormalisy) vami 
= “ünün” 
(musia) viusia 


да 


cad ola 
gənə dala 

vaias Xas dunl „m 
(minw) ec. iac 

cas ina 
ممه‎ o Nor 

(ral cor a ain) 


ah 
conca: 


Mai 1M 


Reference 


§7 

§10 

§14, 40 
§73, 84 
§95 

811 

87 

813 

812 

87 

87 

811 

895 

89 

86 

89 

816, 36, 40, 41, 68, 73, 
75-77, 81, 85-87, 94, 
95, 97 

§95 

§84 

§16, 36, 40 
§87, 94 
§4, 40 
§15, 40, 42 


§6 

§5, 6 

877, 87, 95 
§8 
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